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NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SO fr AI A. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. 
*,* This is a Tale of London Life in the days of George II. 


London : LONGMANS. GREEN & CO. 


IF. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


LIstT. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 





In cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PLAIN MISS CRAY. 











TOWARDS PRETORIA. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 


Extra crown 8vo, bound in Khaki and Scarlet, price 6s. 


A Record of the War to the Capture of Bloemfontein. 


Among the many gifted c-rrespondents »t the seat of war, none has made a better name for the 
He bas made excellent use of | 


the material gathered on the field of action and produced this fascinating story of the War. 


brilliance and vividness of his letters than Julian Ralvh of the Daily Mail. 


Cc. ARTHUR PEARSON. Ltd.. Henrietta Street, w.c. 


By the Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


THE WOOING OF MONICA. 


By the Author of “‘The Way of a Woman,” 
“The Siren,’ &c. 


“ A great deal of bright and pleasant reading in the book.” 
Scotsman. 


| 
| 
| MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
| 
| 
| 


ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A RISE IN THE WORLD. 


By the Author of “Blake of Oriel,” 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror APRIL. 


AN AMERICAN 


** A Valuable Life,” &c. 


“Lures the reader on by its —_ flow of narrative and alert 
contrivance of incident.”—Spectato: 


—SS—_—_——==_—— _ | 


SOME LESSONS of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By Jrax ox TRANSPORT IN THE CRIMEAN CONRAD H. CARRODER’S NEW NOVEL. 


TEN ‘YEARS in JOHANNESBURG. By Wituiam Hosken. 
THR AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION ACT. By Henry 
wrnrs Hicerxs, Q.C. 

THE CRUCIFIXION, een EVOLUTIONARY FORCE.—I. 
B ne Rev. W. W. Prey } 

cYCc “6 LAW in the TWENTIETH CENTURY. By | 

anores 

THE NEXT POPE. By Dr. Sicmcenp Mv‘ | 

FOGS oad their TEACHING. By the ee. J_M. Bacon. | 

THE ato the COUNTRY : Tuscan Notes. By Vernon Lee. | 

oie on OUSES. By Noe. Buxton. | 
HIG IMP®RIALISM. By Bottox K | 

MODERN Ss ERMAN LYRIC POETRY. 


MONASTIC ORDERS up to DATE.—II. The Sweating of | 
er. Et Sarnt-Genix fare.”’ 
MR. COLE Dar {-" the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL: 
Letter to ihe Editor from Sir Ralph Thompson. | 
Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of | 
Tue Coat Company (Limited), Polaeaeee House, 
3 and 43a, Fetter Line, London, E. 


relates 
* By the Count pz | 


Frontispiece, 


WAR. 
By Capt. CODMAN. ss " 


This work is particularly interesting to 
students of naval warfare. 
his experiences of an American 
Chartered Transport in the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War is the connecting link 
between old and modern methods of war- 


198 pp. Price 3s, 6d, 
|SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


LOVE’S GUERDON. 


picks the Author of “ A Bride of God.” 


In cloth » gilt, price 3s, 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY PERRINGTON PRIMM. 


THE GIRL AT 
RIVERFIELD MANOR. 


By the Author of “‘ Belling the Cat,’’ &c. 


| eA WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


“Capt. Codman 








PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY” 


The following have appeared, and some of the numbers con- 
taining them can still be obtained ; or Complete Sets may be 
had separately for 3s. 6d. :— 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 








| BRECON and its BEACONS. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON inthe TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Stmpxry, Marswatt & Co. Liangollen: Dartrneron & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 





Feap. 8vo. 


| THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 


His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 

JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBEKT — A. W. KINGLAKE; 

and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, oe and CHEPSTOW THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
RISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, ASTBOURNE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSY: COED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, ‘and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELLI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


is—-THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world, 





** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !”*—The Times. 

“* The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


‘LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T, COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
SIMPKIN, MarsHatL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., LTD, 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 





London : 
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NEW VOLS. READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


A Series of Reprints of Standard Works in 
Library Form. 
Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net per Vol. 


BOSWELLS LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. In 3 vols. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, DCL. 
Author of ‘* The United States,” &c. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 15s. net. 





TIMES.—“ The most readable political history of 
England yet written.” 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ Interesting, and of high literary 
quality.”’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Brilliant, vigor- 
ous, original.’’ 








By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


FROM SEA TO SEA, 


And other Sketches. 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


THE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Short Introductions and Footnotes, 

Prof. C. H. HERFORD. Globe 8vo, Re-issue 
of the Plays in separate volumes, bound in cloth, 
price 1s, each; roan, 2s, each, 


By the liate 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL 


PLACES, Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and 


BATTLES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTI- 


NENTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d, 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 
Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. each, 
By E. WERNER. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Wer- 
NER. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 
SUCCESS, and HOW HE WON IT. 


By E. WERNER. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
ay W. EF. NORRIS. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W.E. Norris. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By 


W. E. NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 








MAOMILLAN & CO., Lrp London, 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DEAN FARRAR’S NEW WORK ON THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


NOTICE—THE LIFE of 
LIVES: Fresh Studies in 
the Life of Christ, 47. the 
Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, will 
be published shortly, price 15s. 


NOTICE.—A Volume of PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS by H. SUTHER- 
LAND EDWARDS will shortly be 
issued, price 78. 6d. 


NOTICE.—An Tilustrated Edition of 
MAX PEMBERTON’S recent War 
Novel, THE GARDEN of SWORDS: 
a Story of the Siege of Stras- 
burg, Aas just been published, price 6s. 


NOTICE.—A COURSE of LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS, by J. MACWHIRTER, 
R.A., with upwards of 20 Coloured 
Plates, will be ready shortly, price 58. 





A NEW WORK BY MR. H. O. ARNOLD- 
FORSTER, M P. 


NOTICE.—U%. H. 0. ARNOLD- 
FORSTER’S New Work, entitled 
OUR GREAT CITY; or, London 
the Heart of the Empire, with 
40 Full-Page Tllustrations, will be 
shortly published, price 1s. 9d, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
POPULAR EDITION. PRICE 6s. 
MEMORIES AND STUDIES OF 
WAR AND PEACE. By ARCHI- 

BALD FORBES, LL.D. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE BLACK WATCH. TZhe Record 
of an Historie Regiment. By ARCHI- 
BALD FORBES, LL.D. Second 
Impression. 6s. 


NOTICE.—A New Work, entitled WITH 
DANTE in PARADISE : 
Readings from the “ Paradiso,” 
by ROSE E. SELFE, Illustrated, 
will be published shortly, price 2s. 


NOTICE.—I. 4. 7. QUILLER 
COUCHS (Q) New Novel, The 
SHIP of STARS, price 6s., has been 


twice reprinted to meet the large demand. 


NOTICE.—. Uv. H. SPIELMANN’S 
New Work, JOHN RUSKIN: a 
Sketch of his Life, his Work, 
and his Opinions, with Personal 
Reminiscences, price 5s., is already 
reprinting. The Work contains numer- 
ous Portraits and other Illustrations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 





Short- 





A. & CO. BLACK’S LIST 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF THE 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
By JOHN K. INGRAM, LLD., 
Author of “ A History of Political Economy,” “ A 
History of Slavery,” &c. 

“While there have been many books written in 
English to propagate Positivism, few are more clear, 
more readable, or more instructive than this; and, 
whether it bring over converts or not, the work 
cannot but be read with interest and advantage by 
thinking men to whom the more recondite literature 
of this aoctrine is inaccessible.” — 7'‘he Scotsman. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 
By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.BS., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Director of 
the Natural History Departments of the British 
Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy inthe Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be completed 
in 10 Parts. NOW READY, Part Ill. THE 
ECHINODERMA. By F. A. BATHER, M.A., 
Assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., and E, 8. 
GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo, in paper covers, 

rice 12s, 6d, net; or in cloth, 15s. net. 

“Tt is marked by three characteristics, which, 
indeed, may be regarded as now indispensable to any 
scientific work ot value—perfect lucidity in the illus- 
trations, which are numerous and, of course, specially 
drawn by, or under the direction of, the author; a 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms; and complete bibliographies on each 
branch of the subject.’”’—Literature. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. net. 
SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual 
Characters. 


By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 
Containing 32 Illustrations. 

“Mr, Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolu- 
tion in answer to the problem: What are the causes 
which have produced the three kinds of structural 
difference in animals? He supports his theory by 
facts and illustrations drawn mainly from the works 
of others. A book of distinct scientific importance. The 
present volume is well printed, and profasely illus- 
trated with carefully executed figures.” — The Outlook. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 
By KARL PEARSON, M.A., F.BS., 
Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in 
niversity College, London. 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged. 

Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Natural 
Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson's own more recent work 
in this direction. 

Containing 33 Jllusirations in the Text. 
“There is a peculiar opportuneness about the ap- 
rance of a new edition of this clear exposition of 
the scientific method and the claims of science to be 
regarded as the educational instrument, parexcellence, 
for a training in citizenship....... We have been again 
and again impressed in examining ‘The Grammar’ 
with the remarkable lucidity of Prof. Pearson’s 
explanations.” —Knowledge. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. 


An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. Part II. 
By Prof. GEORGE CHRYSTAL, M.A., LL.D. 

**Since its publication eleven years ago Professor 
Chrystal’s text-book of algebra has been widely used, 
and its value has been thoroughly recognised.” 

The Scotsman. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION toSTRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 


Part II. Flowerless Plants. 
Third Edition. 

By D. H. SCOTT, M.A.. Ph.D., F.R.5., 
Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

** It stands out from the ever-increasing crowd of 
guides, text-books. and manuals, in virtue not only of 
originality of design, but also of the fact that the 
subjects treated have been specially investigated for 
the purpose of the book, so that we have not the mere 
compilation of a book-man, but an account based on 
the results of the author’s own observation.”’ 

Natural Science. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS, 1900. 


A Complete List of Home and Foreign Guides 
sent on application. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 


Ovr Special Competition closed on March 31, and the 
judging is now proceeding. The results will be published, 
and, if space permits, the Prize Competition in each 
section printed, in our issue of April 28. The largest 
number of replies were received from poets. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krretine telegraphed to the 7imes a poem 
of twelve lines on the death of General Joubert. We 
quote the first stanza : 


With those that bred, with those that loosed, the strife 
He had no part whose hands were clean of gain ; 
But, subtle. strong and stubborn, gave his life 
To a lost cause and knew the gift was vain. 


In A Kipling Primer, the author, Mr. Knowles, remarks 
that the lines addressed to Wolcott Balestier beginning— 


Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through utter dark- 
ness hurled— 

“touch almost the high-water mark of Kipling’s work.” 
Mr. Knowles does not seem to be aware that the poem 
in question is but an adaptation, shorn and changed, of 
a longer poem called “The Blind Bug,” contributed some 
years before by Mr. Kipling to the National Observer. 
There’s husbandry in poets. 


Tue Publishers’ Circular understands that for the serial 
rights of his new novel Mr. Rudyard Kipling is receiving 
the highest price ever paid to an English writer of fiction. 
The sum is said to be equal to the annual salary of a 
Cabinet Minister. 


Mr. Joun Grypz, the author of the Life of Edward 
FitsGerald, published last week, is an Ipswich bookseller, 
whose business was established more than half a century 
ago in that town. Mr. Glyde is also the author of Suffolk 
in the Nineteenth Century. 


Arropos of the Boat Race, the Daily Mail published the 
following tables of “odds” showing what are the chances 
of the individual Blue’s choice of a profession : 


CAMBRIDGE. 


5 to 4 on the Church. 
11 to 8 against the Law. 
33 to 1 against Medicine. 
33 to 1 against the Army. 


OxrorD. 


11 to 8 on the Church. 

5 to 2 against the Law. 
10 to 1 against the Army. 
20 to 1 against Medicine. 





A new accession to the ranks of London publishers is 
Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, whose name has hitherto been 
associated with the editing of English reprints. Mr. 


Johnson, who has been appointed the London repre- 
sentative of the Century Company, New York, will shortly 
bring out a-.second series of Essays in Liberalism by 
a group of Oxford men who represent the advanced, 
though not the collectivist, wing of the party. 


Ar the head of each chapter of Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler’s new novel, Zhe Faringdons, stands a snatch of 
verse, and, as the verses bear no quotation marks, it is to 
be presumed they are the author’s composition. It should 
not be difficult for the reader to construct the chapters 
from their preliminary verses. Chapter V., for example, to 
which this is allotted : 

You thought you knew me in and out, 
And yet you never knew 
That all I ever thought about 
Was You. 


Tue Sphere, in its issue of April 21, will publish a 
story by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 








Mr. River Hacearp, it is announced, will act in South 
Africa as one of the correspondents for Messrs. Pearson’s 
new paper, the Daily Express. Taking advantage of the 
lull in the operations, some of the correspondents are 
returning to England for a short while. Mr. Frederic 
Villiers, the war artist of the Illustrated London News, 
is among these. During his brief stay Mr. Villiers will 
lecture on his experiences. 





Mr. W. Atcernon Locker, late editor of the Morning 
Post and of the London Letter, has been appointed editor of 
the Lrish Times. 


In 1877 Lady Dorothy Neville sent Mr. Mallock’s New 
Republic to Lord Beaconsfield, who read it and replied: 
‘It is a capital performance, and the writer will, I think, 
take an eminent position in our future literature.” Mr. 
Mallock has written much prose and verse since then, but 
it would be too much to say that he has repeated the 
success of Zhe New Republic. However, he has now offered 
for criticism a distinctly ambitious work dealing more or 
less with that very conflict between science and religion 
which has recently been dramatised, so to speak, in the last 
controversy, and death of Dr. St. George Mivart. We 
need not remind our readers that the aim of Mr. Mallock’s 
philosophical writings has always been to show that 
science, taken by itself, can supply man with no basis for 
religion. In his present work, which is addressed to 
those who identify Christianity with doctrine, Mr. 
Mallock seeks to show how the existence of religion is 
bound up in formal doctrine as human life is inseparable 
from a physical frame, and he affirms that ‘the only 
possible authority for supernatural Christian doctrine is a 
Church which is an inspired and developed organism. 
Such a Church cannot dispose of the cosmic arguments, 
which tell against all religions equally: but: these being 
set aside, and the need for doctrinal Christianity being 
granted, Rome appeals to the world, as a living personal 
witness, a belief in whose veracity will carry'a reasonable 
acceptance of the whole doctrinal system with it.” Mr. 
Mallock tells his readers in a foot-note that he suspended 
this work for a month or two in order to make that 
rendering, in English verse, of the moral philosophy of 
Lucretius, to which we drew attention when it appeared in 
the Anglo-Saxon. 
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Tue unexpected death of Dr. St. George Mivart has 
a dramatic interest which will be felt by everyone who 
followed his recent remarkable controversy with Cardinal 
Vaughan. Great as were Dr. Mivart’s scientific attain- 
ments and career, we think that he will be remembered— 
and that for a long time—for his strenuous, pathetic, 
illogical, yet noble attempt to reconcile the authority of 
his Church with the conclusions of his scientific conscience. 
Writing to a friend a few weeks ago, Dr. Mivart said : 

The various articles and few books I have written have 
always represented my convictions at the time as accurately 
as I could represent them. My last work, The Ground- 
work of Science (John Murray), has undergone no ecclesi- 
astical supervision, my convictions when I wrote it being 
almost fully what they now are. I have no more leaning 
to atheism or agnosticism row than I ever had; but the 
inscrutable, incomprehensible energy pervading the uni- 
verse and (as it seems to me) disclosed by science, differs 
profoundly, as I read nature, from the God worshipped by 
Christians. 

There is something tragically memorable in Dr. Mivart’s 
long suppression of his doubts, their final outburst, his 
terrible break with his Church, and his death without 
sacrament, though assuredly not without honour. 





Arrer the fiery sunset, a little breeze. Ten years ago 
Dr. Mivart wrote a “simple tale of our time.” It now 
appears in regular novel form under the title of Castle and 
Manor. Although high matters of faith are discussed by 
the characters, the story was written ‘‘ without any didactic 
or controversial intention whatever, but was merely sug- 
gested by personal, social, and local experiences by the 
author.” To which is added: ‘‘One or two persons who 
suggested certain characters therein depicted are no longer 
living, but as nothing has been said to their discredit, it 
has not been thought necessary to suppress them.” 


Tue doctrine of perpetual copyright was felicitously 
upheld on Thursday by Mr. Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain) before the Royal Commission on Copyright, 
Lord Monkswell presiding. Mr. Clemens maintained that 
cheap editions of deathless books would be ensured, not 
extinguished, by perpetual copyright. Only one book in 
the world, he thought, had been fairly treated since the 
days of Queen Anne, and that was the English Bible. It 
enjoyed perpetual copyright, and this had not deprived 
the people of cheap editions. Mr. Clemens also pointed 
out that the number of books which would be affected by 
the extension of the forty-two years’ limit to perpetuity 
would be very few—only sixty-five books in each year’s 
output. Of these very few would survive a century—say, 
650 volumes in half a million. “In America,” said the 
witness (we quote the report of the Daily News), “ when 
the number of slaves subject to the lash equalled the 
population of London to-day, a woman wrote a book 
which aroused humanity, swept slavery out of existence, 
and purged the fair name of America from reproach. The 
author is now dead; the copyright is dead; the children 
live and the book lives; but the profits go to the pub- 
lishers.”” In the course of his remarks, Mr. Clemens told 
the Commission that his MS. was once taxed as “gas 
works ”—“ that hurt me, that did.” 


Tux first number of the Ruskin Union Journal gives 
evidence that the Ruskin Union, formed on February 8 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall, is already at work. Most 
people, we fancy, will think that this ambitious Union, 
which, we see, already claims to be a “ national organisa- 
tion,” has been too hastily formed. We are quite doubtful 
whether it has in it the seeds of success. There seems no 
reason why the Union should not have been formed ten 
years ago, instead of springing to life in the mind of the 
Rev, J. B. Booth “after returning from the Memorial 
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Service held in the Abbey on the day of Ruskin’s funeral.” 
The present number of the Journal contains the corre- 
spondence read at the Inaugural Meeting, the address of 
the Rev. J. B. Booth, and some flowers of Ruskin’s prose. 





The Book of Book-Plates (Williams & Norgate), a new 
quarterly, in a brown Paper cover, has just made its bow 
to artists and bookmen. The purely artistic book-plate, as 
distinct from the heraldic, is to be studied ; and in the first 
number we have six designs by Mr. James Guthrie and 
others by Mr. R, Anning Bell, Mr. Edmund H. New, and 
others. The magazine will satisfy enthusiasts, to whom 
alone, indeed, it appeals. 


Tuat famous aphorism in David Harum—“ A reasonable 
amount of fleas is good for a dog—they keep him f’m 
broodin’ on bein’ a dog ”—is not without a good scientific 
basis, as a correspondent of the New York Nation points 
out. In his Inquiry into the Human Faculty, Mr. Francis 
Galton says: 


The stimuli may be of any description; the only im- 
portant matter is that all the faculties should be kept 
working to prevent their perishing by disuse. If the 
faculties are few, very simple stimuli will suffice. Even 
that of fleas will go a long way. A dog is continually 
scratching himself, and a bird pluming itself, whenever 
they are not occupied with food, hunting, fighting, or 
love. In those blank times there is very little for them to 
attend to beside their varied cutaneous irritations. It isa 
matter of observation that well washed and combed 
domestic pets grow dull; they miss the stimulus of fleas, 
If animals did not prosper through the agency of their 
insect plagues, it seems probable that their races would 
long since have been so modified that their bodies should 
have ceased to afford a pasture-ground for parasites. 


That reasonable pain and discomfort stimulate thou zht is, 
of course, within most people’s experience. 





In the Anglo-Saxon Review Mr. Howard Paul has a 
vigorous defence of Macaulay against his harsher critics. 
Here is a salient passage : 


The despairing editor of a serious journal once said that 
the world was divided into ple who knew what they 
were writing about but coal 408 write, and people who 
could write but did not know what they were writing 
about. Macaulay combined knowledge with the literary 
faculty, and to Dryasdust the combination has always been 
an offence. ... Apart from detailed criticism, some of 
which is exceedingly interesting and important, the general 
accusation against Macaulay really resolves itself into this, 
that he overstated his case, and was too much of his own 
opinion. I do not think it altogether wise to deny that 
there is some truth in this charge. The proper answer is 
that the vehemence of Macaulay’s Whiggery and the 
unqualified manner in which he condemns Marlborough 
and Penn are incidental defects of a very noble quality, 

. the quality of moral indigoation. . . . He had an almost 
passionate belief in the progress of society and in the 
greatness of England. For the opponents of the one and 
the enemies of the other he had neither toleration nor 
forbearance. 

Mr. Paul’s argument, which is well sustained, is not of 
course to be judged by a single extract. Speaking of the 
charge brought against Macaulay by Miss Martineau, that 
he had no heart, Mr. Paul quotes his description of St. 
Peter’s Chapel in the Tower, where Monmouth was buried, 
as an example of Macaulay’s perception of the tears in 
things. Here it is: 

In truth there is no sadder spot on the earth than that 
little cemetery. Death is there associated not, as in West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, with genius and virtue, 
with public veneration and imperishable renown ; not, as 
in our humblest churches and churchyards, with every- 
thing that is most endearing in social and domestic chari- 
ties; but with whatever is darkest in human nature and in 
human destiny; with the savage triumph of implacable 
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etietnies; with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the 
cowardice of friends ; with all the miseries of fallen great- 
ness and of blighted fame. 


When it comes to answering Matthew Arnold’s well- 
known criticism of Macaulay’s style, Mr. Paul is more 
personal than convincing : 

To say with Matthew Arnold that it has S 
semblance of hitting the right nail on the head without 
the reality, is in my judgment absurd. Macaulay habitu- 
ally hit the right nail on the head, and he did not, as 
Mr. Arnold sometimes did, knock out two tacks in the 
process. 

In another part of the Anglo-Saxon, we find Lady Dorothy 
Neville giving reminiscences or letters of Lord Beacons- 
field, Cobden, Thackeray, and Dickens. 


_ Tue six best selling book in America, as reported in the 
New York Bookman, are, with one exception, historical 
romances, and they are popular in the following order: 

To Have and to Hold. 

Red Pottage. 

Janice Meredith. 

Richard Carvel. 

Via Crucis. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. 








A monkey story from over the water: a pet monkey 
belonging to a son of the Rev. W. G. Herbert, pastor of 
the Caroline Street Methodist Church, of Baltimore, got 
into the study of the clergyman the other evening, opened 
a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and tore out 
sixteen pages of the article on Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Then it turned to Butler’s Analogy, and it was examining 
it with great apparent delight when the clergyman 
returned and put a stop to the proceedings. 


LirERATuRE as She is Pushed may be studied to ad- 
vantage in American bookselling organs. There is a 
hustling directness about their paragraphs which is not 
unamusing in its place. We read : 


Seton THompson’s Books 


Seton Thompson’s books are on the boom. In New 
York his lectures are the fad, and his books are in great 
demand. To date he has written: 

Animals I Have Known. 

Sand Hill Stag. 

Autobiography of a Grizzly. 

It is not true that Mr. Thompson was once a circus man. 


Here is a searching query : 


Why does Munsey publish the Argosy? An examinati n 
will prove that it is not made to vell. No illustrations, 
the cheapest kind of paper, and no writers of merit con- 
tribute t» its pages. 


Here a piece of literary biography : 


STEDMAN.—Edmund Clarence Stedman, the ‘‘ banker- 
poet,’’ has sold his seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
for 39.500 dols., but will not retire altogether from business 
life. He will retain offices at No. 16, Broad-street. Mr. 
Stedman will thus have much more leisure than formerly, 
which he will devote to literature. He has nearly com- 
pleted his American Antho'oyy, a Jarge volume upon which 
he has been eng»ged with a corps of assistants for nearly 
three years. This he regards as a rounding out of his 
critical works on poetry. Mr. Stedman has been active in 
‘the street” for thirty-six years. 


And here .is ‘an obituary notice which somehow recalls 
certain examples in L/bow- Room : 


ne 


t I miss my dear old friend Chrysostom P. Donahoe very 
much. His father, Patrick Donahoe, is still vigorous and 
bright, and gives evidence of many years’ health. is. 
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Donahoe was ill only a short while, but none of his friends 
expected death would result. The Pilot is in good hands, 
and will be maintained under the able editorship of James 
Jeffery Roach as the leading Irish-American periodical in 
this country. Chris. had all the best qualities of an Irish 
gentleman. To illustrate a point, a friend remarked that 
if St. Peter likes a good story and Chris. Donohoe gets 
within ear-shot, he will have no trouble about his future 
occupation. Another addition to the host of good fellows 
who have gone before. 


A more sober paper than the above is Personal Im- 
pressions, a little budget of book-talk, issued by a San 
Francisco firm of booksellers. Apart from literary matters 
this paper is concerned for the preservation of certain 
noble groves of the biggest of trees, the Sequoia gigantea, 
which are now threatened by the lumber merchants. 


Tue question of the Housing of the Poor in crowded 
towns is one of rapidly increasing importance. Mr. George 
Haw has devoted much attention to the subject, and the 
series of papers contributed by him to the Daily News, 
under the title of ‘‘No Room to Live,” will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., in 
book form, with revision and additions by the author. 


Non-copyricut books go cheap in England now; you 
can have all Shakespeare, or all Byron, for sixpence. But 
an American publisher would be shocked at such niggard- 


liness. Here is a price-list from the New York Herald : 
CitotH Bounpd Books IN SErs. s. d. 

Shakespeare, 15 vols., in cloth box ............... 8 8 
Comet BAGO, 25 WOER. ccsscccsscesscsececsesesscees 10 6 

Sir Walter Scott, 12 volls............cccccccssescssesees 9 4 
TE I, BO IIS bccn siciecideedebesscccacscess 9 4 
I NED I airntdsderesacscccesebionens s<4ve 4 7 
I Oe ii ciccdcacenctssessecsssieses 4 7 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 5 vols. ................00ce0ee8 2 3 
Comam Doge, 6 Wols......cccececccossvsssccscsssescesees $3 


Mr. SrerpHen Paiuures’s semi-public reading of Paolo 
and Francesca last week, at the residence of Canon and 
Mrs. Wilberforce is thus described by a writer in the Pall 
Mali Gazette : 


Mr. Stephen Phillips had everything to fight against. 
A sunny afternoon set jaded Londoners, like the dying 
Falstaff, ‘a’ babbling of green fields,” inviting them 
rather to the freedom of the open road than to the close- 
ness of a drawing-room in Dean’s-yard; nor are the 
‘*rustle of lace, the purr of pretty women,” however 
delectable in themselves, anything but a jarring accom- 
paniment to poetry. Add to these the fact that every one 
checked the reader from the printed page, the turning of 
leaves punctuating the cadences; and that the author, 
discarding any tricks of elocution or gesture he may have 

uired as an actor, was almost austere in his methods, 
and it will be realised how severe was the handicap Yet 
the effect on the crowded room was thrilling in its in- 
tensity. As the speaker’s voice rolled easily on with just 
the ebb and flow of the verse periods, the jangling of 
ornaments and frou-frou of skirts gave place to the hush 
of expectation. The very simplicity of Mr. Phillips’s 
reading provoked thought, and thought unlocked the door 
of imagination. 


Tue Daily News is entitled to acclaim the late Mr. 
Archibald Forbes as “ the ideal war correspondent.” Later 
men have written as brilliantly, and have even struck new 
notes ; but reporting a war is, after all, technical work, 
and Forbes combined technique with literary ability. He 
had been a soldier, and was always a student of military 
science; he was the master of a pithy, glowing, and tender 
style of narrative, and he could write with the speed of a 
whirlwind. 
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Morgover, Forbes was a commercial success. He knew, 
as the Daily News points out, that a war correspondent’s 
duty is to be the first to see the fighting and the first 
to leave the field. Many good stories have been told of 
his devices for getting first to the nearest telegraph office. 
One told by Forbes himself was this: 

Here is a little scene: Time, near midnight, after a 
hard day’s work; everybody done up. ‘“‘ Hullo, Jones,” 
says Smith, “there’s Forbes already asleep, like brass.” 
“« By Jove, yes,” quoth Jones (incipient snore from Forbes) ; 
‘*it would take ten horses to wake him up. Ill turn in,” 
says Jones; ‘‘ time enough to get our stuff off t>-morrow, 
eh?” ‘ Right you are,” responds Smith. In ten minutes 
the wearied warrior-scribes are dead asleep. Forbes rises 
cautiously, passing out like a ghost; sits him down ina 
hidden corner with the stump of a tallow candle; writes 
like a whirlwind for a couple of hours; finishes with the 
last flicker of his dip; saddles a horse; off he goes, helter 
skelter, across country; gallops for an hour; delivers his 
letter ; gallops back ; is in bed by four; sleeps, this time, 
‘like brass,” and no mistake. ‘Hullo, lazy-bones,” 
exclaims Smith at 7 a.m., shaking the sleeper. ‘‘ Time to 
be up, old man,” adds Jones. ‘* What are you up to?” 
quoth Forbes, drowsily. ‘‘ We are thinking of getting our 
stuff off.” ‘The devil you are. Why hurry? Let’s have 
another snooze.’ At last Smith and Jones get their stuff 
off; and in three days discover, to their bepuzzlement, 
that they were twenty-four hours behindhand. Very pro- 
vokiog to Smith and Jones. But if Forbes had bern the 
victim of the little ruse, he would have been the first to 
laugh over it and to congratulate his successful competitor. 


Mr. Forbes died at his residence, near Regent’s Park, 
where in his last days he had followed the struggle in 
South Africa with the keenest interest. 


Bibliographical. 

Tue appearance of the First and Last Poems of Miss 
Arabella Shore forms, I suppose, the finale to an interest- 
ing little chapter in the by-ways of literary history. 
Miss Arabella and Miss Louisa Shore, the able and 
accomplished daughters of a divine and scholar, began 
to publish verse in 1855, when they issued a little book 
of War Lyrics under the pen-name of “A. and L.”— 
initials which also appeared on the title-pages of Gemma 
of the Isles (1859) and Fra Dolcino (1870). Then came an 
interval of twenty years, at the end of which ‘A. and L.” 
put forward a volume of Elegies and Memorials, followed, 
in 1897, by Poems by A. and L. In the last-named year 
the anonymity of the sisters was discarded. Miss Louisa 
Shore had died, and a selection from her Poems was now 
brought out, with a memoir, by Miss Arabella Shore, and 
an “appreciation”? by Mr. Frederic Harrison. In the 
following year came a new edition of Miss Louisa Shore’s 
dramatic poem, Hannibal, with a preface by her sister. 
Now Miss Arabella Shore has made a selection from her 
own poems, and lovers of verse can pronounce upon 
the poetic outcome of both ladies. Miss Arabella Shore, 
I may mention, has already been before the public as the 
author of a book on Dante for Beginners (1886). 

The correspondent of the Acapemy who in last week’s 
number protested against Mr. A. R. Ropes’s estimate of 
Maeterlinck’s genius and work is not aware, perhaps, that 
Mr. Ropes, under the nom-de-guerre of ‘‘ Adrian Ross,” is 
in the habit of writing comic songs for modern ‘‘ musical 
comedies.” It is true that, sixteen years ago, Mr. Ropes 
published, with his real name, a little volume of serious 
Poems, in which (besides translations from Gautier, Baude- 
laire, and De Banville) there were evidences of freshness 
of thought and fancy. Of late, however, Mr. Ropes would 
appear to have confined his rhythmic gift to the production 
of “lyrics” for such theatrical entertainments as ‘“ Go- 
Bang,” “The Ballet Girl,” ‘‘ Morocco Bound,” and other 
effusions of our lighter stage—a class of literary product 
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which can hardly help its producer to an appreciation of 
the powers and performances of Maeterlinck. Mr. Ropes 
has, in his time, edited several French classics for the 
Pitt Press, but even those labours, apparently, have left 
him unprepared to recognise the fascinating qualities of 
‘The Princess Maleine” and its fellows. 

In the introductory note to Mr. John Glyde’s Life of 
Edward FitsGerald, Mr. Edward Clodd says of Mr. Glyde 
that he “has not only spent his life among books, but 
added to their number in treatises of value for knowledge 
of the history of his native country.” Surely for “‘ country” 
we ought to read “county”? I can find no trace of —~ | 
contribution by Mr. Glyde to the literature of Engli 
history. On the other hand, he seems to have issued 
several publications concerning the county of Suffolk— 
such as The New Suffolk Garland (a collection of anecdotes, 
ballads, songs, and so forth), Glyde’s Guide to Ipswich, and 
Illustrations of Old Ipswich. He appears also to be respon- 
sible for The Norfolk Garland. Two books, one on Ipswich 
and another on Suffolk in the Nineteenth Century, were 
issued in 1850 and 1856 respectively, and these, I take 
it, were by an elder John Glyde than FitzGerald’s 
biographer. 

With reference to the epigram I quoted last week from 
Bishop How’s Lighter Moments, Mr. J. G. Alger writes 
from Paris: ‘“‘On the death, nearly twenty years ago, of 
James Crossley, of Manchester, my friend John Eglington 
Bailey credited him with the lines: 

You say your curate has fine eyes ; 
How should I this divine ? 
He always shuts them when he prays, 
Aud when he preaches closes mine. 
Wit, antiquary, and bibliophil, Crossley was not likely to 
be a plagiary, especially as he wrote other epigrams, one 
of them on Dr. Fraser [ Bishop of Manchester |, beginning : 
Pray where did Mr. Gladstone pick up 
This great steam-engine of a bishop ?” 


The fact that Mr. J. E. Bailey ‘‘ credited” Mr. J. Crossley 
with the above quatrain is not quite to the point. The 
question rather is, Did Mr. Crossley himself ever claim to 
be its author? It would have been singular had he done 
so, for the epigram, as quoted by me last week, is included 
in the Lyrics, Legal and Miscellaneous of George Outram, 
the Scottish journalist, who died in 1856. 

Some of my readers may find it useful to have a list of 
the chief publications of the late Mr. Archibald Forbes :— 
Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke (1882), Chinese Gordon 
(1884), Souvenirs of Some Continents (1885), Afghan Wars, 
1839-42 and 1878-80 (1891), Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles 
(1891), Czar and Sultan: a British Lad in the Russo- Turkish 
War, 1877-8 (1894), Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (1895), 
Memories and Studies of War and Peace (1895), Campa, 
Quarters, and Casual Places (1896), “‘ The Black Watch” 
(1896), The Life of Napoleon IIT. (1898). 

I see that some of the newspapers have been gravely 
ascribing the new book on Mrs. Delany to “‘ Mr. George 
Pastor,” though it is a matter of common, if not universal, 
knowledge that ‘“‘George Paston” is the nom-de-guerre of 
a lady. A writer’s desire to be known only by a pseu- 
donym should, I think, always be respected ; and the book 
in question, therefore, would be properly described as by 
‘‘George Paston,” but, I would suggest, without the 
“Mr.” No one ever talked or wrote about ‘“ Mr.” George 
Eliot. 

The promised Random Recollections of Mr. William 
Tinsley will, no doubt, comprise a good deal of interesting 
matter. Publishers usually have something piquant to 
tell about the authors with whom they have been associ- 
ated—and vice versd. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Tinsley has 
already published some Reminiscences in the pages of the 
magazine to which he gave his name, but which, I believe, 
is no longer in existence. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
An Inexhaustible Book. 
Lavengro. By George Borrow. (Murray. 6s.) 


** So, sir, I am told by your friend there, that you are 
fond of the humanities.” 
“* Yes,” said I; ‘‘ I am very fond of humanity.” 


Tae inch of dialogue goes to the heart of Borrow’s 
personality. He is a scholar by accident, and by a certain 
waywardness of the intellect which takes delight in the 
wilder philological surmises, the crack-brained philosophies, 
the obscure by-ways of history. But by instinct he is the 
student and lover of man. His book is a singular picture- 
gallery of human types, observed with a catholic imagina- 
tion, which turns the most unpromising material, not, 
indeed, “to favour and to prettiness,”” but to wholesome 
and whimsical humour. How they live, drawn with what 
few and broad strokes, ineffaceable from the memory !— 
the Flaming Tinman and Isopel Berners; Jasper Petu- 
lengro, the gipsy; Peter, the Preacher, who had committed 
“the sin against the Holy Ghost”; the fat landlord and 
the maid Jenny; Francis Ardry and the “small, beautiful 
female with flashing eyes”; the Armenian merchant; the 
gies who sat on London Bridge receiving faked 

ies, and absorbed in Zhe Life of Blessed Mary-Flanders ; 
the publisher who sweated Borrow to compile The 
Chronicles of Newgate, and to review and translate into 
German his own cosmic philosophy, destined to prove that 
the world was not round, but pear-shaped. What delicious 
fooling he evokes ! 


I at first felt much inclined to be of the publisher’s 
opinion with respect to the theory of the pear. After all, 
why should the earth be shaped like an apple, and not 
like a pear ?—it would certainly gain in appearance by 
being shaped like a pear. A pear being a handsomer fruit 
than an apple, the publisher is probably right, thought I; 
and I will say that he is right on this point in the notice 
which I am about to write of his publication for the 
Review. And yet I don't know, said I, after a long fit of 
musing—I don’t know but what there is more to be said 
for the Oxford theory. The world may be shaped like a 
pear, but I don’t know that it is; but one thing I know, 
which is, that it does not taste like a pear; I have always 
liked pears, but I don’t like the world. The world to me 
tastes more like an apple, and I have never liked apples. 
I will uphold the Oxford theory ; besides, I am writing in 
an Oxford Review, and am in duty bound to uphold the 
Oxford theory. So in my notice I asserted that the world 
was round ; I quoted Scripture, and endeavoured to prove 
that the world was typified by the apple in Scripture, both 
as to shape and properties. ‘An apple is round,” said I, 
‘*and the world is round ; the apple is a sour, disagreeable 
fruit, and who has tasted much of the world without 
having bis teeth set on edge?” I, however, treated the 
publisher, upon the whole, in the most urbane and Oxford- 
like manner, complimenting him upon his style, acknow- 
ledging the general soundness of his views, and only 
differing with him in the affair of the apple and pear. 

Borrow’s sympathies are limited only by Protestantism, 
anc his prejudices against the Church of Rome, ‘vile 
Rome, crumbling Rome, Batuscha’s town,” best set them 
off. He is not, however, at home in cities, happiest when 
he doffs civilisation and gets down to the elemental, the 
naked buff of man. He is untamed. His is no God who 
“taketh no pleasure in the strength of a hors¢, neither 
delighteth He in any man’s legs.” He “ questions whether 
philology, or the passion for languages, requires so little 


apology as the love for horses.’ His description of the 
old stallion at the fair is classic : 


An old man draws nigh, he is mounted on a lean pony, 
and he Jeads by the bridle one of these animals; nothing 
very remarkable about the creature, unless in being smaller 
than the rest and gentle, which they are not; he is not of 
the sightliest look; he is almost dun, and over one eye a 
thick film has gat! ered. But stay! there is something 
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remarkable about that horse, there is something in his 
action in which he differs from the rest. As he advances 
the clamour is hushed! all eyes are turned upon him— 
what looks of interest—of respect—and, what is this? 

ople are taking off their hats—surely not to that steed ! 

es, verily! men, especially old men, are taking off their 
hats to that one-eyed steed, and I hear more than one 
deep-drawn ah ! 

‘** What horse is that?” said I to a very old fellow, the 
coun’ of the old man on the pony, save that the last 
wore a faded suit of velveteen, and this one was dressed in 
a white frock. 

‘‘The best in mother England,” said the very old man, 
taking a knobbed stick from his mouth, and looking me in 
the face, at first carelessly, but presently with something 
like interest ; ‘‘ he is old like myself, but can still trot his 
twenty miles an hour. You won’t live long, my swain ; 
tall and overgrown ones like thee never does; yet, if you 
should chance to reach my years, you may boast to thy 
great grand-boys. Thou hast seen Marshland Shales.” 


Classic, too, is the chapter on the “ Bruisers of England,” 
with many another passage in which the red blood is man- 
fully drawn. Borrow’s own pugilistic career was not, 
indeed, fortunate. His father made a match of it with 
Big Ben Brain, but Mr. Petulengro found him “less apt 
with the morleys than the stuffed gloves”; and it 
would have gone hard with him at the hands of the 
Flaming Tinman, in spite of Belle’s help, had not that 
redoubtable ruffian brought his fist against a tree. The 
fact is, that, like most who write about blood, Borrow is 
himself a dreamer and not a doer of deeds. What delights 
him in the pugilists, as in the gipsies, is their closeness to 
mother earth. He has the passion of earth, and the 
intimate charm of Zavengro is its out-of-doorness. It is 
the epic of vagrancy. Borrow and Stevenson are the born 
vagrants: with them—and with how few?—you might 
safely trust yourself upon a pilgrimage. Out of doors, 
Borrow catches the note of essential poetry. 


** Life is sweet, brother.” 

“Do you think so?” 

i There’s night and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; 
there’s likewise the wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, 
brother ; who would wish to die ?”’ 


Consider, too, the visit to Stonehenge, seen dimly in 
the dew and haze of morning, like ‘‘a small grove of 
blighted trunks of oaks, barked and grey.” And the 
Sunday morning beneath the red oaks, while Peter and 
Winifred were at worship. 


After a time I sat me down at the foot of the oak 
with my face turned towards the water, and, folding my 
hands, I fell into deep meditation. I thought on the early 
Sabbaths of my life, and the manner in which I was wont 
to pass them. How carefully I said my prayers when I 
got up on the Sabbath morn, and how carefully I combed 
my hair and brushed my clothes in order that I might do 
credit to the Sabbath day. I thought of the old church at 
pretty D——, the dignified rector, and yet more dignified 
clerk. I thought of England’s grand Liturgy, and Tate 
and Brady’s sonorous minstrelsy. I thought of the Holy 
Book, portions of which I was in the habit of readin 
between service. I thought, too, of the evening wal 
which I sometimes took in fine weather like the present, 
with my mother and brother—a quiet, sober walk, during 
the which I would not break into a run, even to chase a 
butterfly, or yet more a honey-bee, being fully convinced 
of the juin importance of the day which God had 
hallowed. And how glad I was when I had got over the 
Sabbath day without having done anything to profane it. 
And how soundly I slept on the Sabbath night after the 
toil of being very good throughout the day. 


And, finally, the idyll in ‘‘ Mumper’s Dingle,” with its 
wonderful realisation of night and silence, with the inva- 
sion of the Flaming Tinman and his “mort,” and the 
pathetic story of Isopel Berners. 

It is an inexhaustible book; and the episodes omitted 
when it was first printed, and now by Prof. Knapp’s 
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care restored to the present edition, are quite on 
the level of the rest. There may once have been 
reason for ———— them, but neither Charles I. nor 
Byron are any longer sacred, and Borrow’s criticisms upon 
one and the other are not likely to impair the _— 
of Lavengro to-day. The bit on Byron, indeed, written 
before 1851, is singularly interesting as an early voice in 
the reaction against his fame : 


‘‘ T saw the living man at Venice—ah, a great poet.” 

** T don’t think so,”’ said I. 

“Hey!” said Francis Ardry. 

‘*« A perfumed lordling.”’ 

«“ Ah!” 

“* With a white hand loaded with gawds.” 

“Ah!” 

‘* Who wrote verses.” 

“ 2r” 

** Replete with malignity and sensualism.”’ 

—_, 

** Not half so great a poet as Milton.” 

“No?” 

** Nor Butler.” 

“No?” 

‘* Nor Otway.” 

“No?” 

‘‘ Nor that poor boy Chatterton, who, maddened by 
rascally patrons and publishers, took poison at last.” 

‘“ No?” said Francis Ardry. 


We have already described the general features of Prof. 
Knapp’s editorship of the volume, which is as modest as 
it is thorough. ‘ Borrovians” have every reason to 
rejoice that Borrow’s novels are to be given to them, one 
by one, under these auspices. 


The Passion-Play. 


The Passion-Play of Ober-Ammergau. Complete Text. 
Translated from the German by Mary Frances Drew. 
(Burns & Oates.) 

The Passion-Play. 
Edited, with Preface, 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue Passion-Play of Ober-Ammergau is once more 
with us, after revolving through its decennial cycle. 
Thousands will crowd to the little German village to 
witness this year’s representation, reinforced by the over- 
flow of American tourists from the Paris Exhibition. For 
them come forth these two books. The one is a translation 
of the complete German text of the play, by Mary Frances 
Drew. The dramatic portion was issued in 1881, the 
translation of the ol | portions in 1891; but the two 
are now for the first time published in a combined form, 
so as to present English readers with a version of the 
complete play. The other book is an account of the 
Passion-Play written by the late Lady Burton in 1880, 
after she had witnessed it together with her husband. 
He wrote his own impressions of the performance, which 
were published at the time; but his wife’s book is now 
first issued, with a preface by her biographer, Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins. 

The preface reminds us that this year will witness 
several changes in the cast. Most important of all, Joseph 
Mayer will no more play Christus. The famous peasant- 
actor, of whom all spoke with such enthusiasm in 1880 and 
1890, suffered a severe accident in woodcutting among the 
hills, and relinquishes the part to Anton Lang, whom he 
has himself trained in its representation. Lady Burton 
writes with vivid impulse, and her book is full of interest, 
but she has not the gift of recording visual impressions. 
We learn what she felt, we do not see what she saw. A 
passage quoted in the preface from Sir Richard Burton’s 
companion volume sets the great Crucifixion scene before 
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us with a force that she has not the art to achieve. We 
must quote it : 


Two crosses are seen at the Pudium as the curtain 
rises; the thieves, with bare heads and wild hair, hang on 
by their arms being passed over the cross-piece. The 
central cross, slowly raised from the ground by the hang- 
man, drops into its socket, and ig tall white figure, 
apparently only nailed on, hangs before us. The idea is 
new—a live crucifix. We have seen them in thousands, 
artistic and inartistic ; but we never yet felt the reality of 
@ man upon a cross. The glamour of the legend is over 
us, and we look upon, for the first time, what we shall not 
forget to the last. 


Miss Drew’s translation of the play shows it to be a 
remarkable achievement from a structural, no less than 
a scenic, standpoint. The Four Gospels are gathered 
into a dramatic whole with conspicuous architectonic 
skill. And the book of the play is an able, if not 
exactly a literary, performance. There is more than 
one conceivable way in which a dramatist might have 
confronted the difficulty of adapting the severe speech of 
the Gospels. He might have “reformed it altogether,” 
as unsuitable for stage purposes, substituting speech of 
his own. He might have amplified it. He might have 
poetised it, perhaps, after the example of skilful fidelity 
with which Shakespeare has poetised the orations of 
Coriolanus in Plutarch—which, with such scant matter, 
would have involved also amplification. He might have 
overlaid it with decorative luxuriance and florid Corel- 
linthian adornments. The Ober-Ammergau adapters have 
followed none of these methods. Their reverence has 
spared us the first, their judgment has spared us the last. 
Possibly Barrabas has not penetrated the mountain-girdle 
of the German village. They have chosen, we think, the 
most excellent way that could have been devised. The 
words of the New Testament are preserved in their 
primitive dignified simplicity. But since some addition 
must needs be, they have introduced just what was 
requisite, not for amplification, but for connexion— 
dramatic or merely explanatory. The Gospel sentences 
are the nodal points, about which these additions are but 
reticulated. It is done with exceeding care and no little 
skill, such as a professional dramatist, more self-conscious 
or eager to show forth his own power, might have lacked 
the detachment to imitate. Only here or there is there 
amplification of the evangelistic speeches, where it is 
clearly demanded by dramatic exigency. Even the in- 
artificiality (in a literary sense) of these additions favours 
their unobtrusiveness. It must be added, on the other 
hand, that in the translation their style does not always 
lend itself to this laudable self-effacement, or subserve the 
callida junctura with such aptness as the substance. It 
lapses sometimes into conventional degenerations of lan- 
guage, or again runs frequently into slipshod colloquiali- 
ties, which refuse to amalgamate with the clean sincerities 
of Biblical diction. We trust this may be as un-German 
as it is un-Scriptural. Returning, however, to the 
qualities inherent in the original, these complementary 
speeches of the adapters elucidate with remarkable clear- 
ness and economy of means the concatenation and signifi- 
cance of the New Testament narrative. In this aspect 
it would be hard to better them. Perhaps we can best 
illustrate this, and the judicious process of dove-tailing, 
by going through a typical act of the drama, which wi 
also exhibit defects and qualities, on some of which we 
may afterwards comment. 

Let us take the first bringing of Christ befure Pilate. 
It opens with an allegorical tableau of Daniel impeached 
before Darius the King. The Chorus expound the tableau, 
and the scene shifts to the front of Pilate’s house. The 
High Council, the Temple tradesmen, and the witnesses 
appear, with the Saviour encompassed by the rabble. 
After a brief and needful introductory scene between 
Caiaphas and his followers, Pilate emergts on the 
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‘balcony of his house. He asks the accusation against 
‘Christ, and receives the Scriptural answer: “If this man 
‘were not an evil-doer we should not have delivered Him 
unto thee.” The Biblical recommendation follows, that 
they should judge Him according to their law, with the 
Biblical answer, that they are not suffered to inflict death ; 
and Annas interpolates the required explanation that the 
‘Sanhedrim has found Christ worthy of death (not furnished 
in Scripture). 
fuavisloe of His crimes, while Caiaphas persuades the 
Governor to accept the examination of the Jewish High 
Council as sufficient. Pilate refuses. ‘‘I must know 
under what law and in what way He has transgressed.” 
For the sake of dramatic clearness, Caiaphas is made to 
anticipate a subsequent answer in St. John: ‘“ We have a 
law, and by that law He ought to die, because He made 
Himself the Son of God.” It is a very rare liberty. ‘‘In 
such a speech, which is at most but the fruit of a vain 
imagination, a Roman can find nothing worthy of death,” 
replies Pilate. ‘‘ Besides, how can I know whether He be 
‘the son of a god, or no?” The indifference and the 
superstition are both characteristically heathen, and good 
dramatic touches. Caiaphas declares Christ ‘‘a rebel and 
a seducer of the people.” The Governor doubts whether 
He could have excited sedition without the knowledge of 
‘Roman officials, and asks where or when? They recall 
Christ’s crowded entry into Jerusalem. ‘I know this, 
-but no rebellion has arisen from it,” rejoins Pilate. 
Following the hint of Scripture, Caiaphas charges Christ 
with forbidding tribute to Cesar, and, asked for proof, 
replies: ‘ Proof enough, since He has given Himself out 
as the Messiah, the King of Israel! Is not that a challenge 
to the rule of the Emperor?” ‘I admire,” ironically says 
Pilate, ‘‘ your suddenly awakened zeal for the Emperor ” ; 
and asks Jesus, almost in the words of Matthew: ‘‘ Hearest 
Thou what heavy charges they are bringing against Thee ? 
What answerest Thou?” Receiving no answer, he sup- 
poses Christ bewildered by the fury of His accusers, and 
orders Him to be brought within the palace. The private 
interview follows Scripture with scarce a break, including 
the explanation that Christ’s kingdom is a spiritual one, 
and ending with the famous “ What is truth?” But 
dramatic exigency forbids the repetition of the interview ; 
and—by a very bold departure—the words of the second 
interview are interpolated in the middle of the first. 
Immediately after ialeve the message from Pilate’s wife ; 
-he promises her to work for Christ’s deliverance, and is 
confirmed by a brief scene with his courtiers (perhaps not 
quite necessary). He returns Jesus to the priests as guilt- 
less. They renew the cry that He has outraged Jewish 
law, and Caiaphas adds: ‘‘Is he not also guilty before 
the Emperor who has outraged the law which his will has 
guaranteed ?’”” We may quote to the finish. 


PILATE. This is just as I have said. Had He sinned 
against our law, He would have been punished according 
to our law, so far as you have a right to it. I cannot 
pronounce the death sentence over Him, while I do not 
find that He has deserved death according to the law in 
which I am His judge. 

CaIAPHAS. If He set Himself up as a king, would not 
_that be rebellion ? Would He not deserve punishment for 
high treason—the punishment of death ? 

PruaTE, If this Man has given Himself out as a king, 
I should not judge these ambiguous words cause enough 
for me to sentence Him. With us it is openly taught that 
every philosopher is a king. You have not made it evident 
to me that He has arrogated to Himself kingly power. 

NATHANAEL. Is there not evidence enough when through 
Him the whole people were in a tumult, when the whole 
of Judea was filled with His teaching, from Galilee, where 
His first disciples assembled, even to Jerusalem ? 

PitaTE. Comes He out of Galilee ? 

Att. Yes, He is a Galilean ! 

RABBLE. His home is at Nazareth, in the dominion of 
King Herod. 

- PrtaTE. If this be so, then I am spared the duty of 
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judging over Him. Herod, the King of Galilee, is come 

ere to the Feast. He can now judge over His subjects. 
Take Him then and bring Him to His king. He shall be 
conducted thither by my bodyguard. 


Amid the cries of the rabble, dragging Christ away to 
Herod, the act closes. Of course, there is no literary grip 
in this dialogue (at least in the English version), nor can 
we expect skill in characterisation. Pilate is convention- 
ally self-consequent, Herod’s easy-going nature is indicated 
with rather puerile touches in the succeeding act. But 
the nature of Pilate’s difficulty, the course of his successive 
attempts to shirk it, is shown with a minimum of addition 
to or alteration of the Gospel details and speeches. This 
is in its way a triumph, and the whole play is in its way a 
triumph. For, in the judgment of assembled Europe, it 
acts. 


In High Latitudes. 


Modern Philosophy in France. 
(Kegan Paul. 12s, net.) 


Darwin and Darwinism. By Dr. P. Y. Alexander. (J. Bale, 


By Lucien Levy Bruhl. 


Sons & Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Advance of Knowledge. By Lieut.-Col. Sedgwick, late 
of the Royal Engineers. (George Allen.) 


Mr. Hersert Srencer’s staunch friend and profound ex- 
positor, John Fiske, is responsible for an amusing story 
about Hegel—a story which, though probably mythical, is 
significant of the value to be attached to those “ cloud- 
capped towers and gorgeous palaces,” which are dissolved 
by science and common sense and “leave not a rack 
behind.” On being asked to explain a difficult passage, 
written many years before, the great German meta- 
physician gave it up in despair, frankly declaring, according 
to Fiske: ‘‘ When I wrote that passage there were two 
who understood it—God and myself. Now, alas! God 
alone understands it.” The story, if not true, is typical of 
the dense clouds which are certain to envelop those who 
deal in ‘‘ fog and fustian,” and who construct the universe 
on unverified and unverifiable d priors assumptions. Pro- 
positions built up of empty verbal symbols, and the fatal 
vice of playing with high-sounding but vague words, 
cannot permanently satisfy humanity; and, indeed, it is 
marvellous that the old metaphysics have held sway so 
long. But the tide is turning at last. Philosophy is now 
being revised under scientific conclusions, and a large 
number of the inquiries with which philosophy habitually 
concerned itself are being abandoned as incompatible with 
well-grounded scientific truth, and consequently utterly 
useless. From time to time, however, efforts are made in 
our universities to stem the tide, and now and again a man 
like Prof. Ward, of Cambridge, cries in the wilderness, 
and essays the Quixotic task of restoring orgy to its 
former position in the clouds. But these efforts are 
unavailing, for an immense body of established scientific 
= now checks the extravagance of the intellect left to 
itself. 

Books dealing with the subject-matter of philosophy or 
with the history of philosophy must therefore be leavened 
with the historical and evolutionary tendencies of the 
age; otherwise they will not find favour with many 
readers. M. Lucien Levy Bruhl’s History of Modern 
Philosophy in France is, however, conceived in the right 
spirit, is built up in the right way, and an English version 
of it can scarcely fail to meet with a cordial reception. 
The author makes his book cover a wide canvas, for, in 
addition to recognised philosophers like Descartes, Male- 
branche, Cousin, and Comte, he includes thinkers such as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Renan, and Laine, who are not usually 
grouped with the philosophers ‘“ by profession.” His 
critical summaries of the teaching of his great countrymen 
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are brilliantly executed, for, being deeply imbued with the 
modern comparative method, and thoroughly acquainted 
with English philosophy and English evolutionary thought, 
he separates the wheat from the chaff, disengages what is 
permanently true from what is doubtful and erroneous, 
and enables his readers to trace step by step the evolution 
of philosophic thought. All this is excellent ; surprisingly 
so. For M. Levy Bruhl is a French professor, and M. 
Gustave Le Bon has lately been writing in disparaging 
terms about French professors. We are glad, therefore, 
to find that there is at least one writer who does not come 
within the scope of Le Bon’s sweeping indictment. The 
book is well translated, is illustrated with portraits of the 
leading French philosophers, and is enriched with an 
exhaustive bibliography of modern French philosophy. 

To pass from a book on French philosophy to a volume 
on Darwin and Darwinism, Pure and Mixed, may at first 
sight appear somewhat insane; but in reality there is 
method and purpose in such apparent madness. For just 
as the general doctrine of evolution at large has revo- 
lutionised philosophy, so one domain of phenomena—the 
biological—has important bearings on the general doc- 
trine. And at the present day organic evolution, with 
which Darwin was solely concerned, is passing through an 
acute crisis, the gravity of which is fully recognised both 
by scientists and philosophers. The fact of evolution is 
universally admitted, but scientists are divided into two 
hostile camps upon the question of the process of evolution. 
One party, called the neo-Darwinian, is championed by 
Weismann, and holds to natural selection as the only 
factor required; while another party, called the neo- 
Lamarckian, is championed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
holds that other factors must be taken into account, and 
particularly the transmission of acquired characters. Good 
books on this important controversy are much wanted; 
but unfortunately Dr. Alexander has not produced a good 
book. We say “unfortunately” because, from his wide 
reading and careful study of plant and animal life, he, as 
a pronounced neo-Lamarckian, was capable of doing signal 
service to the side of the controversy which at the moment 
most needs the support of powerful advocates. But Dr. 
Alexander has simply thrown his chance away. He does not 
explain, as he ought to have done, the ‘‘ little rift within the 
evolutionary lute,” and then proceed to calmly marshal the 
facts and arguments which demonstrate the inadequacy of 
natural selection, as Mr. Herbert Spencer did in his 
rejoinders to Weismann. On the contrary, his book is one 
long, bitter, and at times almost absurd, attack against 
Darwin and Darwin's chief adherents and expounders. 
According to Dr. Alexander, Darwin was a poor thinker, who 
ought to have revised his books, but did not because “ the 
books went on selling—as they were, as they were’; while 
his friends—men like Huxley, Ray Lankester, Russell 
Wallace, and Grant Allen—are “all so logical, these fine 
fellows, so philosophical, deeply philosophical and scien- 
tific, as well as see so far—so very, very far!” Even 
those who are influenced by Darwinian literature are 
abused, for they are described as “ people who swallow 
what they read from those who have gained authority by 
the false and bad process of booming or of being boomed, 
and who can no more compare, analyse, and think for 
themselves than can the pump-handle.” All this is simply 
atrocious, and no Spencerian evolutionist (and the present 
writer is one) will have anything to do with an author who 
soils his pages with such palpable absurdities. But Dr. 
Alexander is an enigma—a crux criticorum—and when he 
leaves off drivelling about Darwin and Darwinians, and 
takes to launching forth into bitter invectives against Lord 
Rosebery and the individualistic régime, we simply gave him 
up in despair. 

In The Advance of Knowledge we are transported into the 
lofty regions occupied by Mr. Herbert Spencer, albeit that 
we are regaled with arguments, inferences, and theories 
that must greatly astonish that eminent philosopher, 
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unless, as seems likely, he has long ago ceased to be 
— at anything that emanates from critics and 
apologists. Colonel Sedgwick’s aim is to reconcile religion 
and science, and this can, he assures us, be satisfactorily 
accomplished by what he calls the — of antagonism. 
He details Mr. Spencer’s teaching about antagonistic forces, 
and the alternate play of evolution and dissolution, pro- 
gress and retrogression; but whereas Mr. Spencer holds 
that every form of phenomena is a manifestation of a 
Power utterly beyond us, Colonel Sedgwick believes that in 
evolution and dissolution we have proof of the existence of 
two ‘antagonist Powers which severally work good and 
evil in the world, and thus operate —_——— within us 
and about us, as religion teaches.” One Power is said to 
be all for law and order and the side of Good, and the 
other Power is all for lawlessness and disorder and the side 
of Evil. These opposing Powers are said to represent the 
working of two Unknowables, if they represent the working 
of any Unknowable at all, and our author contends that 
even some of Mr. Spencer’s writing points to the same 
conclusion. ‘‘ Lawlessness” in phenomena and “two 
Unknowables” are utterly beyond us; but then we do 
not hold a brief to bring back the good old gods of the 
race, and are therefore thoroughly uninspired. But once 
the author works out the two powers of Good and Evil, 
all the rest follows in succession, and science is said to 
_agree with the scene of man’s development as given in the 
Bible, the experimenting in the eating of forbidden fruit, 
and the expulsion from Eden ; while science is even stated 
to have shown that the Day of Judgment must come, and 
may even come now at any time. Though the author 
usually gives references, he does not mention scientific 
authorities for any of these particular statements. We 
must, however, add that throughout the entire volume 
there is an utter absence of misrepresentation, ridicule, 
and abuse; and the author is so calm and dignified 
towards opponents that we hope his example will be 
followed by other writers of the same school. 


Southern Arabia. 


Southern Arabia. By Theodore Bent and Mrs. Theodore 
Bent. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


TuHerE is so much that is excellent and informing in this 
book that we can only wish that it were better compiled ; 
and that the matter which, however interesting to 
travellers, is purely irrelevant in a serious book of travel 
had been omitted. The general reader, looking at the 
sketch-map at the commencement, will be astonished that 
so stout a volume should be justified by the few red lines 
which mark the routes of Mr. and Mrs. Bent round about 
Arabia. The places visited were the Bahrein Islands, 
Muscat, the Hadramut (where the longest journey into 
the interior of Arabia was taken), Dhofar and the Gara 
Mountains, the littoral of the Eastern Soudan (where, 
strange as it sounds now, the authority of the Khalifa 
was a source of dread, if not of fear), the island of 
Sokotra, and Beled Fadhli and Beled Yafei. 

The mounds of Ali, Bahrein, were examined by Mr. 
Bent, and in one of them were found ivories bearing a 
close and unmistakable resemblance to ivories found in 
Phoenician tombs on the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
to the ivories in the British Museum from Nimrod, in 
Assyria, universally accepted as having been executed by 
Pheenician artists. The result of the work left no doubt 
in Mr. Bent’s mind that the mounds are of Phoenician 
origin, and that they were a vast necropolis of that mer- 
cantile race. The islands, Mrs. Bent holds, are, then, either 
the land of Punt, from which the Puni got their name, 
or a sacred spot for the burial of their dead. She inclines 
to the former supposition, judging from the mercantile 
importance of the Bahrein Islands, and the excellent school 
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they must have been for a race which was to penetrate to 
all the other known corners of the globe. 

The most interesting part of the journey down the 
western shores of the Red Sea was the expedition into the 
interior from Mahomed Gol to a very ancient gold mine in 
the Wadi Gabeit. There is an ancient Egyptian plan of a 
gold mine on a papyrus in the museum of Turin of the 


time of Seti I., which M. Chabas considers to represent an . 


auriferous vein in a desert mountain situated to the east of 
higher Egypt and very near the Red Sea. Mrs. Bent 
observes: ‘‘There seems every probability that the mine 
discovered by my husband was the one illustrated by the 
most ancient plan in the world, and, curiously enough, the 
fresh inscription we found seems to give a combination of 
vowels closely resembling the name given on the plan.” 
It is improbable that the ancients, with their limited 
knowledge of mining, can have exhausted the place, and 
though the absence of labour and water seem against 
working, the mine is situated so conveniently near the sea, 
with comparatively easy road access, that labour might be 
imported, and artesian wells might possibly do away with 
the water difficulty. 

In the account of the visit to Dhofar there is a 
characteristic little piece of eastern colour. Sultan Hussein 
told Mr. Bent on February 1 that a consul had been 
murdered at Jedda; but on reaching Aden they learned 
that no murder had taken place, nor did the murder occur 
till May, when several consuls were, it will be remembered, 
set upon by the natives. Here is a parallel case. The 
present writer landed in Turkey after the Berlin Confer- 
ence on September 1, 1878, and was told by the Turkish 
major in charge of the detachment of troops on the beach 
that Mehemet Ali Pasha had been murdered at Ipek by 
the Albanians, whereas, as a matter of fact, the Pasha was 
not murdered till a day or two afterwards. This shows 
that these murders are generally part of a long pre- 
arranged plan, well known to everyone except, perhaps, 
the victim, although he, too, is often aware of the fate 
which is awaiting him. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and 
elucidated by some useful maps of the routes travelled. 
In the appendices will be found a list of plants from the 
Dhofar Mountains communicated to Kew Gardens in 1895, 
and a list of the land and freshwater shells collected by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bent in Sokotra. There is also a most valu- 
able list of Sokoteri and Makri words, collected by Mr. 
Bent in the island of Sokotra, with the English and Arabic 
equivalents. 








Fiction. 


The Novel of Action. 


The Rebel, being a Memoir of Anthony, Fourth Earl of Cher- 
well, By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Maitland of Cortezia. By Francis Lavallin Puxley. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 


Ir is to be confessed that the novel of action, so-called, 
furnishes a peculiar pitfall for the critic. He is but 
human, after all, and he has, in common with the average 
man, the power of visualising incidents that never occurred 
and becoming excited over them. The factitious hurry of 
the novel of action makes him “ breathless,” and this he 
often counts to the glory of the book. In short, when he 
is through with his reading he would as soon think, in 
nine cases out of ten, of criticising the artistic value of a 
real conflagration or a real shipwreck as of coldly dissect- 
ing the fiction that has ‘‘ winded” him. And it is a fact 
none the less strange than true that the most intelligent 
commentary on the novel of action is supplied by ladies of 
middle life who have no notiun of Art with a capital a, but 
a considerable liking fur the probability, for what we may 
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be permitted to call the tidiness, of plot. These cold- 
blooded madams will sit down to Zhe Rebel, for instance, 
and, while the assassin Harrington is crying ‘Stab him!” 
(p. 193), quietly put a strip of perforated card ‘in the 
aon” rise from their tea and wait till the recurrence 
of that meal before finding out if the rebellious Earl of 
Cherwell left the room alive. For these elderly ladies, 
topography—and there is a plague of topography in most 
anak of action—is in no wise negligible; a too speedy 
recovery from a wound is an occasion for a sniff, and a too 
expansive heroine is as likely as not to be entitled a hussy 
or a minx. They will have you know that the laws of 
nature persist even amid battle and murder and sudden 
death, and that they mean to protest against their viola- 
tion in the pages of fiction. They are very sane are these 
elderly ladies, and we may, perhaps, do worse than look at 
the novels of action before us with some regard to their 
point of view. 

Mr. Watson presents us with a seventeenth century 
narrative written, we are to imagine, by a minor par- 
ticipator in the events which it records. The theme is 
the defence by the Earl of Cherwell (the Rebel) of a 
woman’s honour against the machinations of the august 
inventor of the Boot. The character of the Earl is a 
clever conception. He has moments of clairvoyance and 
moments of crass stupidity. He is mixed up in treasons 
and uses men of the kind that fought at Sedgemoor for his 
private ends in the name of the public good. Yet 
affronted honour becomes in him a madness. His heroisms 
smack of the stage, but on these the book will sell. Mr. 
Watson’s style, or rather that of the putative writer, is 
characterised by a precision of balance, a literary primness 
which is in striking contrast to the incessant commotion of 
the plot which it develops. 

Another anomaly is afforded by the fact that the witty 
artist who delights in barbing the satirical tongue of 
Charles II. should betray such a weakness for posturing. 
Listen to this ; it is the narrator talking to the heroine : 


_ Look you, madam, there lies a watch-dog whom no 
threats can avert, and po prayers melt. For good or ill 
there is he set, with his eyes upon your door. And when 
you are retired into your chamber upon your Tower, and 
are crept in terror to your bed, with but your thin white 
veil and fallen hair to shield this delicate body, — 
you shall remember, rest those eyes that watch and guard 
you. 

This is caricature, you say. Not a bit of it; it is 7 
romance finding itself out, finding out its own incurable 
hollowness and trick of the tom-tom. Needless to say Mr. 
Watson is too clever to commit himself more than once or 
twice in this particular way. In the matter of incident— 
“action,” by your leave—his book makes lavish demand 
on our credulity. Take, for instance, the passage 
(pp. 267-8) where Cherwell, on his way to London as a 
prisoner, manages to get out of his carriage while it is in 
motion, spring upon a mounted trooper riding by its side, 
gag him, and with a highwayman’s assistance stuff him 
along with another trooper into the vehicle without attract- 
ing the attention of the rest of the escort! What is best 
in Mr. Watson is a native delicacy and poetry in the 
delineation of women. The Countess of Cherwell is a 
figure of much allurement ; and we can call to mind few 
scenes where the pathos is at once so keen and so re- 
strained as that in which she is suddenly confronted with 
a woman who was or wished to be her husband’s mistress. 
As to the immorality of fastening fictitious crimes on 
historical characters, however bad, the elderly ladies whose 
assistance we invoked are, we think, agreed. 

Maitland of Cortezia is a different type from the rebel 
earl. He is a glorification of the English administrator, 
and represents therefore Authority upholding the Standard. 
Perfect self-composure in the most trying situations is the 
nineteenth century ideal offered by Mr. Puxley. ‘One 
unmoved Englishman against an infuriated people ’’—that 
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is the spectacle, and who will refuse to cheer it? Cortezia 
belongs to the geography of fiction; but, though you will 
‘not find a British dependency on the Pacific coast of South 
America, it is plain that it may stand for either Chile or 
Peru. On the whole, the romance is successful in pre- 
serving its actuality, yet we cannot imagine an English- 
man’s sister even under strong emotion addressing her 
brother in the words of Ruth: ‘ Whither thou goest I 
will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge.” The 
sentimental motif—a girl falling in love with a man whom 
she is sworn to oppose—is a cliché, and in these pages she 
will not live for seasoned old ladies, bat only for ingenues. 
The sketches of official types are admirably done, however, 
and although we have deprecated one of her utterances, 
the Administrator’s sister is a real live woman. The book 
ends, as all elderly ladies will agree, tantalisingly. It 
withholds information which only the artistic sense can 
supply, and that is a pity, for after all Maitland of Cortezva 
is simply a yarn. Mr. Puxley’s Cortezian patriots, it must 
be added, are of the rankest, although, ‘‘ whatever else he 
might be, Fernan Mareiner was a gentleman” (p. 189). 
There is something wrong here, for this is what we learn 
of him: “ What are you doing, Don Fernan?” asks the 
heroine. “I am about to execute a malefactor,” he 
replies. ‘You are not going to kill him in cold blood?” 
she insists. ‘‘ No, Seforita,’”’ he retorts, ‘it will not be 
cold, but who can avoid an accident? His Excellency is 
about to be so unfortunate as to be burnt in his own 
house?” And then this “ gentleman,” who has already 
promised to “amuse” himself with ‘“‘ His Excellency’s” 
sister, proceeds to threaten the heroine with his licentious 
attentions. Mr. Puxley is, however, a novelist ‘‘ of parts,” 
and may, we think, be favourably compared with his 
young contemporary, the author of Savrola, whose imagina- 
tion, though better trained in some respects, has not proved 
its power to bestow such pleasure. 

In conclusion, if we were asked to define the weakness 
of the novel of action, we should express it in one word— 
posturing. It postures not because its authors are insin- 
cere, but simply because by renouncing the analytic 
method they surrender to the necessity of constantly 
signifying the heroic type by speeches, gestures, and 
surfaces, 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Soputa. By Sranitey J. WrEyYMAN. 


Mr. Weyman’s new story is one of fashionable life in 
the West End in the eighteenth century. It opens in 
1742, and there are routs, and visits to Vauxhall and 
coach rides into the country; and a deal of pleasant 
description of manners is wrought into a story which is 
concerned mainly with love and social comedy. (Long- 
mans. 6s.) 


Tue FARRINGDONS. By Ext.ten Tuorneyororr Fow er. 


A new novel by the popular author of Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby and A Double Thread. The story deals with 
Methodism, love, and society, and is laid in Mereshire, 
‘which is in the middle of England.” The dedication to 
the book runs : 


For all such readers as have chanced to be 
Either in Mereshire or in Arcady, 

I write this book, that each may smile and say, 
** Once on a time I, also, passed that way.” 


(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


 Broxy. By Herzen Maruers. 


This. popular novelist’s latest heroine has some—just a 
few—of the qualities of the great, the only Becky. But 
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the happier trend of her fortunes in love is indicated by 
the motto-lines : 
Would you know, O curious Ben, 
What true women want in men ? 
Only titles that are won 
By some act that they have done ; 
Only manners that impart 
Knowledge of their source—the heart. 
(Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


CasTLE AND MAnor. By Sr. Georcze Mivarr. 


This posthumous story was suggested, we are told in a 
brief preface, by the personal, social, and local experiences 
of the author. Its contents suggest that this description 
is very accurate. We have aristocratic and cultured people 
talking about the Anglican and Roman Churches, faith 
and science, Newman and Mr. Herbert Spencer, the equality 
of the sexes, forms of government, &c. (Sands & Co. 6s.) 


Two SumMERs. By Mrs. J. Crenny Witson 


A quiet romance, something in the manner of Mr. 
Sewdle. One of the two summers is spent on the Pacific 
coast, and the other in a peer’s house in England. The 
plot is slight, the strength and main interest of the book— 
a very charming one—being its character-drawing. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


Tne TicEr’s Craw. By G. B. Burern. 


We do not gather at a glance why this cheery story of 
London life—oscillating between the West End and the 
City, between the Albany and Clement’s-lane—is so fear- 
somely entitled. But there is a tiger’s claw, perhaps, in 
every novel. Mr. Burgin describes various phases of 
London life, including a Quakers’ meeting in Bishopsgate- 
street. We are a little sorry that he has joined the ranks 
of the prologue writers. (Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


Tue VALLEY OF THE GREAT By Annie E. Hotps- 
SHADow. WORTH. 


A sad story, with a happy ending, by the author of 
The Years that the Locusts hath Eaten. The scene is an 
Alpine health resort, peopled by invalids, and the principal 
character is the doctor. ‘ Life, Death, Love—these three,” 
are the last words; “‘ but the greatest of these is love.” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Srory or THe Esranctra. By Grorcze Crampron. 


A romance of the Argentine Republic. ‘‘ Fast galloped 
Don Santiago and his man over the brownish-yellow pasto, 
leaving Las Aromas behind them,” and so forth. Horse- 
racing, intrigue, love, and cigarettes. (Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


‘A 439,” By Twenty-Five Musicat Sorrpes. 


A 439 is the autobiography of a piano, and it has been 
written “‘ with a hope that the profits on the sale of this 
book may yield a considerable sum for the funds of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians’ Orphanage.” The 
piano dedicates its autobiography “To My Tuners, 
Good, Bad, and Indifferent. Each writer takes 
a stage in the piano’s career, and we have such 
pleasantly suggestive chapter headings as ‘‘ My Début,” 
‘“‘ She Kissed my Cold Keys,” “In Hospital,” ‘‘ The Prima 
Donna’s Jewels” (written by Mr. Frankfort Moore), ‘‘ Key- 
board Love,” and “The Touch of a Sovereign Hand.” 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 


CELESTE. By Watmer Downe. 

This novel, by the author of Shamrock and Heather, deals 
with life in the Southern States after the War of Secession, 
when many gentle Southern families felt the pinch of 
poverty. ‘Yes, when rude poverty has made it necessary, 
these high-born women have . . . graced, with their 


nameless charm of manner, circumstances which would 
have made men harsh or sour for life.” 
(Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


Of such was 
Celeste. 
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The Words of Rabelais. 


Say rather the words of Urquhart. But, as Mr. Whibley 
says in his masterly introduction to the new edition of 
Rabelais (the Tudor Translations), Urquhart ‘knew 
Rabelais to the bone . . . he was, in a sense, Rabelais 
incarnate.” Rabelais was drunk with new words. So was 
Urquhart. In translating Rabelais the Scotsman could 
find word for word, or better the words of his master. 
Thus Urquhart’s pages are a kind of drift and deposit of 
Renaissance pebbles of speech. Some of the pebbles have 
lain where they were first flung; others have been polished 
and worn, and then discarded; some have survived, and 
many might well have survived that have not. 

Mr. Whibley is careful to show that Urquhart was 
enormously indebted to Randal Cotgrave, whose Dictionarie 
of the French and English Tongues, published in 1611, is a 
very ‘‘treasure house of words.” A wonderful man was 
Cotgrave—a kind of George Borrow among words, a loving 
wanderer of all the lanes and alleys of English speech, in 
an age when that speech was both old and new. “ Scholar 
though he was,” says Mr. Whibley, 


Cotgrave shared with Urquhart a love of the street- 
corner and the tavern. It was not in the homes of the 
great that be gathered the outcasts and footpads of speech, 
for which his dictionary is (so to say) a literary doss-house. 
Many an hour must he have spent wandering up and down 
among the thieves and ruflers of London, or in the narrow 
streets which filled the Latin Quarter of ancient Paris. 
But he was no mere loafer in the cities of Europe: he 
knew the countryside as well as the tavern, and you can 
picture him as he tramps between the hedgerows, or sleeps 
at necessity under the stars. 


It is easy to see when Urquhart is drawing on his own 
scholarship, acquired in the European centres of learning, 
and when he is leaning heavily on Cotgrave for homely 
slang, or words for the cries of animals. If Cotgrave’s 
work is a treasure house, Urquhart’s translation is a 
treasure city which every philologist loves to sack. It is 
not only stored, but is paven, with innumerable curious 
words, suggestive, appetising, marvellous. As: 


perennity repercussive 
cunniborow bedusked 
emberlucock swashring 
kekle suss 
inpulregafize anatomastical 
condisciple tropological 
substantific chinnified 
opprobries aleatory 
decrott pervicacious 
hulchbacked wheen 

chirm antilogies 
dunsical rickling 
cardinalise brangled 
flabell’d compotent 
shable occasionative 
hydropic throple 
bruzzing drintle 
empoison amated 
squinance behooful 
supputation interjacent 
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nectarian hulch 
chitterling skrea . 
philosophating juramentally 
q wagging fatidicency 
dandyprat condescendments 
disposure posited 
detrude reallably 
unnestle lammed 
sedulity promoval 
mirific ambage 
aquosity ebrangled 
patrocinate impetrate 
unruinable sprucified 
illicitous pestilentious 
imbusied stentoriphonically 
clutterments emblustricated 
destinated cogging 
twattle fatiloquent 
primipilary swindging 
scatical stinched 
consistorian metagrabolize 
commensal brabling 
primolicentiated fabricitant 
predicamental hebetation 
unstraigtness anfractuosity 
fatielical cautelous 
jectication imburse 
plangorous sententiated 


Many of these words are not wanted now. Cunniborow 
(cony- [¢.¢., rabbit] burrow) is an Urquhartism for a 
nook, a cranny. ‘‘There is not a corner, nor cunni- 
borow in all my body where this wine doth not ferret out 
my thirst,” exclaims one of the drinkers at the celebration 
of the birth of Gargantua—a birth which you are to accept 
as recounted, and “never emberlucock or inpulregafize 
your spirits” with vain doubts. Condisciple is a good 
word still at need, and the need is surely frequent enough. 
‘“‘Condisciples of Mr. Ruskin” describes the members of 
the new Ruskin Union; and it is written in the Zncyclo- 
pedia Britannica that ‘“ Vigors found an energetic con- 
disciple and coadjutor in Swainson.” Perennity and 
prejudicate need no commendation, nor clounch for clown ; 
substanific is substantival writ sharp; and dunsical is now 
spelt with two c’s when it is spelt at all; “I have no 
patience with the foolish duncical dog,” says someone in 
Clarissa Harlowe. Hulchbacked is old hunchbacked; and it 
was with hulch-back’t demi-knives that the monks of 
Seville slit the wezans of the shepherds of Gargantua in 
one of those terrible rows that arose out of the affair of 
the Cake-bearers of Lerne. The monks may be said to 
have cardinalised the ground with the blood of their 
invaders. Flabel is to fan: “ it is continually flabelled, 
blown upon, and aired by the north winds.” A shable 
was a short sword, like a sabre; the Monk of Seville 
had ‘“‘a good slashing shable by his side,” and the weapon 
is found in Rob Roy. The verb empoison has an obvious, 
if trifling, advantage over poison; it was used by Man- 
deville in connexion with a king of Damascus, and by 
Dickens in connexion with the refreshment buffet at 
Mugby Junction. Hydropic (produced by or containing 
water, hence dropsical) is old, but common; the word is 
good in surgery. Squinance has been shortened to quinsy. 
Supputation is become computation; but one would not 
enforce the change on Rabelais: ‘‘ You must therefore 
remark, that at the beginning of the world, (I speak of a 
long time, it is above fourty quarantaines, or fourty times 
fourty nights, according to the supputation of the ancient 
Druids) a little after that Abel was killed by his brother 
Cain. ...” verily this was supputation, not mere com- 
putation. Mirific is a good poet’s-word, and patrocinate is 
more dignified than patronage, and disposure might be 
used in connexions where disposal seems thin and hack- 
neyed. Says Panurge in praise of Debt: “Yet it doth 
not lie in the power of every one to be a Debtor. To 


acquire Creditors is not at the disposure of each Man’s 
Arbitrament; you nevertheless would deprive me of this 
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sublime Felicity.” And in Pantagruel’s counsel to 
Panurge on Marriage: ‘It is therefore expedient, seeing 

ou are resolved for once to take a trial of the state of 

arriage, that, with shut eyes, bowing your Head, and 
kissing of the Ground, you put the business to a Venture, 
and give it a hazard in recommending the success of the 
residue to the disposure of Almighty God.” And how 
the word thrives in Ben Jonson’s Underwoods ! 


A life that knew no noise, nor strife ; 
But was, by sweetening so his will, 
All order and disposore still. 
Sedulity is a very good word, yet we now rarely see 
anything but its clumsier form, sedulousness, which cannot, 
like sedulity, be used in the plural. Milton wrote in one 
of his State Letters: ‘‘That your Sedulities in the Recep- 
tion of our Agent were so cordial and so egregious we 
both gladly understand, and earnestly exhort ye that you 
would persevere in your good Will and Affection towards 
us.” Skreak is an obsolete form of shriek, and might well 
be kept for certain kinds of shrieking. A frightened 
woman shrieks, but a small animal skreaks. One can 
refer twattle to twaddle sometimes. When Panurge and 
istemon came back from consulting the Sibyl of Panzoust, 
er presented to him the Leaves of the Sycamore 
they show him the short and twattle Verses that were 
written in them.” Fatidicency, meaning divination, is 
pretty obsolete. Says Pantagruel, praising the counsel of 
dumb men: “Let us make trial of this kind of Fati- 
dicency.”” Oddly enough the Century Dictionary prints the 
word “ Fatidiency ” and quotes this passage where, as we 
have said, the word is Fatidicency. Preallably is simply 
previously, but may be preferred to it as in Pantagruel’s 
remark: ‘However, it passeth for current, that the 
imminent Death of a Swan is presaged by his foregoing 
Song, and that no Swan dieth until preallably he have 
sung.” The word is rare. Oogging is a good old word; 
it signifies cheating by means of loaded dice, or by 
flattery. When Panurge is trying to minimise the pro- 
= of the poet Raminagrobis, he says: ‘‘ He answer’d 
ut by Disjunctives, therefore can it not be true which he 
saith ; for the verity of such like Propositions is inherent 
only in one of its two Members. O the cozening Pratler 


that he is! I wonder if Santiago of Bressure be one 
of these cogging Shirks.” And Shakespeare makes 
Coriolanus say : 


Chide me no more. I’ll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Of all the traders in Rome. 


Swindging is but swingeing, in the sense of lashing. 
Milton has it in his ‘‘ Ode on the Nativity ” : 


And wroth to see bis kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horrour of his folded tail. 


Stinched is but staunched, and brabling babbling. To 
bedusk meant to smudge. Belam is still a North-country 
word meaning to thrash; more usually one hears simply 
‘‘lam.” Ambage is a good word, meaning circumlocu- 
tion, roundaboutness ; the physician Rondibilis explains to 
Panurge how the blood passes through several Circuits, 
Ambages, and Aufractuosities, to the heart. The word 
was used by Chaucer, Locke, and Swift, but is now rare. 
Impetrate is an interesting word, meaning to obtain by 
ae oe or petition, particularly of the Pope. Hence, in 

abelais, the Pope says to the Abbess of Toucherome : 
‘There is not anything fitting for you to impetrate of me 
which I would not most willingly condescend unto.” And 
Jeremy Taylor says: ‘‘ When I fast, it is first an act of 
repentance for myself, before it can be an instrument of 
impetration for him.’”” Commensal is a very good word, 
signifying ‘‘ eating together at the same table.” Smollett 
has it in his translation of Gil Blas: ‘‘ They surrounded 
me, and with the utmost complaisance expressed their jo 
at seeing me become a commensal officer of the palace.” 
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Behooful (needful, advantageous) is more familiar as 
behooveful. Shakespeare makes Juliet say: 


We have cull’d such necessaries 
As are behooveful for our State to-morrow. 


Pervicacious, meaning obstinate, is found n> more, though 
it is found in Dryden. Rickling is a useful little word. 
When Panurge gave Triboulet, the fool, a bladder with 
peas in it, Triboulet was so pleased that ‘‘ he slipt himself 
out of the Company, went aside, and ratling the Bladder 
took a huge Delight in the melody of the rickling and 
crackling Noise of the Pease.” So may we, without 
foolishness, take delight in the wonderful words in the 
Rabelaisian bladder, even though many of them be nuw 
less nutritious than pease. 








Things Seen. 


Passengers. 


Tue Broadway cable car was overcrowded. An old man 
made his way up to the front where a younger man, 
wife, and child were seated. The younger rose promptly 
at the approach of the elder, and, with a good-natured 
smile, said, ‘‘ Take my seat, sir.” 

‘‘Oh, no!” protested the new passenger; ‘‘ keep your 
seat, sir.” 

‘* Take it, sir, take it.” 

Looking gravely over his spectacles, the new - comer 
said: ‘‘ But why should I take it? Tell me that.” 

‘* Well—well, now, for many reasons: because it’s the 
proper thing for me to give my seat to an older man.” 

‘*H’m! ah! I should like to know, sir, about how old 
you think I am, sir?” 

** Sit down, sir, sit down.” 

The car at this point gave one of its series of hiccoughs, 
and everybody standing was wrenched and twisted out of 
temporary joint. The old man was jammed into the 
vacant seat.. Everyone had some personal damages to 
repair. The air was lively with exclamations and apolo- 
gies. A passenger sitting opposite Jeft the car. The 
older man then rose, and, motioning to the younger, 
said: ‘‘ There now, thank you, sir, there’s your seat again ; 
but I’d just like to ask you once more, how old you think 
I am, just for curiosity. I'd like to know.” 

“Oh, now! that’s rather an embarrassing question to 
answer before such an audience.” And with a merry 
laugh—‘'I don’t like to say. Besides, it wouldn’t be 
polite.” 

A growing interest was manifested by the other 
passengers. The young wife lifted her little girl to her 
knee and whispered something to her husband. 

«© What does slie say ?”’ queried the old man. 

“Oh, dear! Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled the younger. 
‘‘ Why, my wife says you don’t look any older than I do. 
By Jove! is that so?” 

There was a craning of necks in the rear of the car. 
Someone called, ‘‘ Down in front!”? No one seemed to 
be getting out anywhere. 

“That’s pretty tough on you, sir. 
and am in my seventy-fifth year.” 

“‘ Well, I was forty-one last month. There’s something 
wrong about one of us.” An explosion of laughter 
followed. Even the conductor joined in, and the motor- 
man peered through the door to see what wasup. The 
little girl waited for the laughter to subside, and as it died 
out piped up shrilly, ‘Say, Popper, are you getting 
acquainted with the people in the car?” 

Car No. turned the curve at. Forty-Fifth - street 
with the conductor and one passenger in an agony of 
embarrassment. 


I was born in 1826, 
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A Great Preacher. 


On Monday Dr. Joseph Parker, the minister of the 
City Temple, will enter upon his seventieth birthday, 
having been born at Hexham-on-Tyne on April 9, 1830. 
In this connexion it may be interesting to recall a 
comparison which has been drawn between the eloquence 





REY. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
From a photograph by Messrs. Killick & Abbott. 


of Dr. Parker and that of Chrysostom, It was on the 
occasion of Dr. Parker’s pulpit jubilee, in 1898, that the 
Rev. Vaughan Pryce, Principal of New College, London, 
spoke as follows : 


‘*T have often thought that an interesting and striking 
arallel might be drawn between Chrysostom, the most 
amous preacher of ancient time, and the distinguished 

minister whom we congratulate to-day. 

Both may be described as by special vocation preachers, 
as obviously and distinctly called to preach as was the 
great Apostle himself: the numerous homilies of the one, 
with their varied and abundant excellencies, may not 
unfitly, I think, have placed beside them the sermons that 
have issued from the City Temple. Both preachers have 
dealt with the same text-book—the Bible—and have aimed 
at making its voice clear to the men and women about 
them. The method of both may be truthfully called 
exegetical and expository. The one is said to have 
expounded the whole Bible in the services of the sanctuary ; 
the other, apart from numerous volumes of discourses all 
occupied with biblical ideas and with the relation of these 
to the active life of busy men, has published the result of 
years of systematic exposition in the many volumes of the 
People’s Bible. The claim of both is to be interpreters of 
the Word: here is the basis of all argument and of all 
appeal. In both cases the spirit of the preacher is 
throughout warmly and intensely evangelical in the best 
sense of that term, the “ospel being to them the mind of 
God in deepest and most loving expression, a message of 
life, and therefore more than a philosophy, more than a 
theology. Both are known as men of conspicuous native 
gifts, men of great vitality, with power of incisive speech, 
pungent wit, regal imagination, with natures capable of 
passionate feeling and utterance when the wrongdoings of 
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men have to be denounced; of tender, sympathetic, and 
healing words when the sorrowing have to be comforted. 
Neither can be called the preacher of a philosophy, but 
there is philosophy in the preaching of both—the truest 
philosophy, because a philosophy which is true to human 
nature and the human heart. In the preaching of both 
the ethical element abounds, and the supreme aim is to 
shape the lives of men to high and noble ends, to gain 


- influence over them with a view to their spiritual well- 


being. Consequently, with neither is the message that of 

a formal orthodoxy, but always that of a vital Christianity. 

The whole ministry of each may be called a protest against 

unbelief, against narrow conceptions of God, of man, and 

of life, a call to men to place the best highest. In both 

the preaching is an epitome of the character ; the preacher’s 

own soul struggles are depicted; the preacher’s own 

spiritual conflicts, sorrows, and victories are portrayed in 

the work of encouragement and warning. Each may 
properly be described as an extemporaneous preacher in 

the best sense of the term, with the gift of felicitous 
expression, of subtle (and sometimes almost boisterous) 

humour, and with the faculties well in hand in the moment 
of utterance; each, in the best sense, popular, partly, 

perhaps, through clearness and directness of speech and 
urgency of appeal, partly through the power of conceiving 
and expressing the emotions and thoughts of men of the 
living present, and partly through fulness of apt, lively, : 
and often homely illustration. It is a delicate task to 
compare two men like this, no doubt; nevertheless, the 
comparison best expresses the present speaker’s conception 

of him whose long and conspicuous service we recall 
to-day, and is the contribution he ventures to offer to the 
celebration of this Jubilee.” 





Stevenson Looks In. 


Surety someone is there in the shade... Don’t go 
away! Yes; I am the watchman to-day: the Immortals 
are having their afternoon nap. Who are you? Robert 
Leuis Stevenson. You were only passing, and looked in ? 
A picturesque figure! I hear your friends love you. They 
wish you to stay? You don’t seem to be quite sure about 
it yourself! That is the Empyrean: a rather dazzling 
light, isn’t it? Ah!—lean on me; come this way. It is 
doubtful if you would feel at home here; questions might 
be asked about your diplomas—perfect artistry as distinct 
from genius. ... What do I mean? Your work! So 
runs our verdict! Do rest on my arm; this radiance 
staggers you. The shade gave you a chill? You are 
one of the unfortunate fortunates! Had your intellectual 
and imaginative capacity been equal to your superb gifts as 
an artist you would have taken your place in the sacred 
circle. Your case has a personal sweetness and grace; 
you have been acclaimed by the elect among mortals. But 
there is an infallible criterion of greatness. Let me call it 
genius. It is indefinable. Those fellows down there 
scramble to the housetops with their proclamations of it. 
They have been trying to define it ever since Adam knew 
he was naked and hid himself; explaining this and that 
about it; giving their own impressions of it. But the 
secret is still concealed; and it never can be divulged. 
Here we never make any mistake! . . . You are an ex- 
tremely interesting imitation man of genius. You are the 
very genius of the temperament of genius. You deceived 
others—sometimes yourself; you are acquitted of base 
intent! You danced all your life on the border-line of 
genius. Very clever, skilful; in Weir of Hermiston you 
almost crossed the frontier. It was then that your name 
was uttered in the Empyrean; there was a moment of 
expectant silence; then a moment of regret; Jeremy 
Taylor said a fine thing about you (I must not repeat!), 
and I saw a tear in Bunyan’s eye—but he did not speak. 
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Ah! pitiable, lovely fate! . . . 1 must tell you that you 
have failed to make good your claim. In the literature of 
imagination the only irrefragable proof of genius is crea- 
tive power. It is not artistry, however exquisite. It isa 
unique revelation: a new birth: it gives to the world a 
new thing. It is never imitative; it may confess its 
masters, but it does not follow them. Now you... Oh, 
yes! these things you bring ate well done; but have they 
not all been done before? Your graceful egoism was 
farthér grdced by that word of inspired modesty about 
the sedulous ape, Your style is the agglomeration of 
ah immense variety of styles informed by your own 
fascinating idiosyncrasy, your highly cultivated taste; your 
ehthanted ear for the music of words. It is oily original, 
only peculiarly your own, in the sense that a woman 
exquisitely dressed retains her individuality. She is the 
same person; but much of her charm is adventitious. So 
—we must speak the truth here! — your outfit is an 
exceedingly ingenious arrangement of almost all the 
beautiful things in the universal literary wardrobe. .. . 
Plagiarism? Not at all! You are far too honest and 
fastidious to be a vulgar plagiarist. It was, indeed, 
unnecessary. For you could add colours to another’s 
rainbow ; filigree to another’s embroidery; facets to 
another’s jewels. You have in the superlative degree the 
decorative mind. You are the M. Worth of English 
fiction. . . . Pray do not misunderstand me! You are 
more than that. But, being that, what could you do 
with the fire ef the stars, the wonders and terrors of the 
illimitable deep? You have bequeathed to your fellow- 
mortals a charming little kingdom; but was it not made 
out of the great empires of the Immortals? You were 
sadly given to talking about your art and yourself as an 
artist. The “phrase of distinction” (that last infirmity 
of half-genius) was your Holy Greal; you lived in a kind 
of beatific adoration of it. Your insight was curbed by 
experiments in technique. You would pause to decorate 
an emotion; but pure emotion always springs to its own 
ideal capronsion, and needs no dressing, being the perfect 
nude. You would write—write—write the passion out of 
a love scene. Oh, how beautifully dead Catrionais! You 
would disfigure a character with a distinguished phrase. 
That is the dementia of artistry! You know how you 
would worry about “the hang of a thing” (Stevenson ! 
genius doesn’t know, doesn’t care!), and would give the 
most delightful analyses of your feelings under the sweet 
torment of getting it to satisfy your sensitive artistic 
conscience. That is the way of the artist. It is not the 
way of genius. Not one of thoso radiant ones in the 
Heights is there by virtue of phrasemongery. Why—let 
me tell you—the exultant irresistibility of their impassioned 
souls was impatient of the medium in which they were 
compelled by the dulness of mortals to express themselves. 
... AmITa depressing person? You must not be downcast! 
Tens of thousands have yearned to get as far as you have 
got: they are out there in the shade, and I must not call 
them. You can barely exist here; but you will live in the 
glimpses of the moon. The generations who love fragrant 
personality in art will not suffer you todie. The common 
man, with his big hungry heart, will find small sustenance 
in you; so you will live less and less vividly. Your place 
will be among the dainty, the curious, the literary ‘ well- 
attired ” (as Milton said of the woodbine—Ruskin has just 
been pitching into him for it); the dilettanti will arise in 
their children and children’s children and call you blessed. 
You are the cleanest and most wholesome of all the 
decadents. You wince at that! But the decadent is the 
worker in art whose work has no spiritual significance. . . . 
You fought death nobly—brave, bright spirit! but as you 
fought it you embalmed its mask in your art. I would 
not willingly grieve you; but that was your nearest 
approach to an unconscious effort of genius. .. . My 
dear Stevenson! here is Jekyll and Hyde. You are not, 
of course, to be judged finally by this story. But it is 
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very characteristic of you! Here you had a theme of 
inspiration ; it was your chance of immortality—and what 
did you do with it? You saw in it a tale to make your 
readers’ flesh creep, and so you left it. There is nothing 
in your books, before or after, equal to that idea. It was 
a gleam upon you from the regions beyond, and had you 
been a man of genius you would have been compelled in 
spite of yourself to lift the whole thing out of the barren 
triviality—I -had almost said the silliness—of decoctions 
from a chemist’s shop. Not so have the great ones dealt 
with the awful truth of man’s dual nature! You were 
thete at close quarters with the most stupendous fact of 
humian existence—the eternal conflict between good and 
evil, the pestilence that walks in darkness, the terrific 
unséen forces before which some of the finest spirits of all 
time have goné down in nameless ignominy—and yet— 
and yet you were content to treat this august problem 
through the agency of a chemical powder on the stomach ! 
The tale has no profundity, no symbolism worthy the 
name; its terrors are the terrors of the mechanical ghost 
trade. I was about to say that its only sincerity is the 
sincerity of craftmanship. But you are plainly sincere in 
the entire business. It was to you a yarn—just a yarn— 
nothing more. . . . I have brought you so far, and I ask 
you to lift your eyes to that shining place, and try to 
imagine what they would have made of it! They could 
not—they simply could not—have confined to a mere 
exercise in writing the overwhelming mystery of the angel 
and the beast in the human soul. They would have given 
to it the accent altogether peculiar to intuitive imagination 
—the significance which is at once illuminative and inde- 
scribable. The divine spark in them would have blazed 
forth, and humanity would have had an apocalypse of its 
glory and its shame. And they would not afterwards, I 
assure you, have been able to tell much aboutit. For 
genius sees, and seeing reveals, and the miracle that is 
wrought remains a miracle even to itself. . . . Robert 
Louis Stevenson! you have not wrought miracles, or, if 
you have, they are the miracles which can be taken to 
pieces and examined. And that is the difference between 
the artist and the creator, between fancy and imagination, 
between artistry and genius. . . . I am glad, nevertheless, 
that you have looked in. Don’t be alarmed; that is only 
the Immortals beginning to awake. You may stay awhile. 
Go over there and rest on the lower slope ; you will find it 
quiet and sunny; there are blue-bells and heather, and a. 
tranquil sky. . . . See! there is Bunyan. He is almost 
always alone. Shall I ask him to come and speak to 
FORT.» Vincent Brown. 


Correspondence. 


The Missing Word. 


Srr,—A few days ago Lord Strathcona, the High Com- 
missioner for Canada, in his place in the House of Lords, 
repudiated the word ‘‘colony” in referring to those parts 
of the Empire which are not washed by the waters of the. 
Narrow Seas. At the time of the great Jubilee, Sir. 
Wilfred Laurier referred with equal directness to the fact 
that Canada was no longer a colony; that its inhabitants 
were no more colonists than the inhabitants of Kent. 
Canada is a nation. The Afrikander Dutch of South 
Africa, particularly the old families loyal to the British 
Crown, have long resented the use of the word “ colonists” 
because they say they never were British colonists, though 
they yield to no Briton in loyalty to Queen Victoria and 
her heirs. In Australia, the affected assumption of superi- 
ority by New Chums over the “colonists” is bitterly 
resented, and the stony stare of the British administrator 
in dealing with the inhabitants of Britain beyond sea has 
been the raw material of rebellion for 140 years. The. 
lost possessions of England are due to this cause more than 
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to any other. Why is this? The term “colony” implies 
er inferiority, suzerainty, subordination of lesser 

reeds in a lower state to that of the high mightiness of 
the mother country. This was the Roman and Napoleonic 
conception of a colony, and we know the result. The 
derivation of the word “colony” is uncertain, but the 
learned Skeat suggests the root to be from kal, ‘“ to drive.” 
If there is one thing that the American rebellion taught 


the Anglo-Saxon race, it is that the “colonists” will not - 


be driven or coerced even in word. What wonder, then, 
that the terms “colony” and ‘“‘colonist’’ should be as 


vigorously and sincerely repudiated by Canada as byw_ 
dlo 


Kent: by Victoria or Natal as by Midlothian or Lanca- 
shire? If the British people wish to federate the British 
Empire there is no tie more effective than the abolition of 
the words “colony” and “ colonists,” and the frank and 
whole-hearted acceptance of the idea that the man in 
Ottawa or King William’s Town is no less a Briton or a 
Britisher than the man who reads his Daily Mail on the 
top of the Peckham omnibus, or takes his morning gallop 
in the Row. But it is necessary to clear away the jungle 
of misconception that has sprung up from the bad old 
days when Seethow claimed from settlers across the sea 
tribute and respect, not merely to the Queen, but to 
political institutions created by them for their own, not for 
colonial, convenience. In order to dispel this misconcep- 
tion, a word must be found that shall describe the subjects 
of the Queen in all parts of the Empire. The matter has 
been discussed for some years, but no one has yet hit upon 
a happy solution. The word ‘“ Briton” excludes the 
Canadian, the South African, or the Australasian. I am 
inclined to think that the word “ Britisher” is the only 
one that satisfactorily includes the whole of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and even then the Celtic Irish may consider 
themselves excluded. After the fighting on the Tugela no 
word will be satisfactory to the Empire that is unsatis- 
factory to the Irish. Perhaps you will, therefore, open 
your columns for a discussion as to the best substitutes 
for “colony” and ‘‘ colonists,” which by common consent 
should be relegated to the dust-bin of disused language. 
The part taken in the war by the Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities over sea requires their recognition not as 
dependencies but as equals; as partners in the assets of 
the British Empire. Parliamen federation may be 
impossible, but the need for a continuous foreign policy, 
the necessity for raising the social and educational standard 
of all classes throughout the empire, and the certainty 
that the tendency of British thought is to grow more like 
that of Canada and Australia than the daughter nations to 
become like that of England, emphasise the importance of 
discovering a word without further delay that shall be 
finally accepted as descriptive of Queen’s men and women 
all over the world. Downing-street cannot help us. Will 
not the poets, the men of imagination, and masters of 
language, and even the men whom language masters, 
come over and help us? The Queen is the Queen of 
Canada, but the Parliament at Westminster has no more 
power to coerce Canadians than the Parliament of Ottawa 
to coerce the men of Camden Town. If sympathy is closer 
between the Canadians, the Australians, and the Cape 
men at the outset of an acquaintance than with New 
Chums or Tender Foots, the comradeship on the outskirts 
of the nation comes from greater knowledge, larger 
sympathies, and a wider outlook than that of the sedentary 
and insular stay-at-homes whose separatism and peace-at- 
any-priceism has now received a blow that has staggered 
inhumanity.—I am, &c., Arnotp WHITE. 


Lettres a l’Etrangere. 


MonsiEevR LE Drrecrrvr,—On nous communique une 
note publiée par votre journal dans son numéro du 
31 Mars dernier, et d’aprés laquelle l’auteur d’une traduc- 
tion, d’ailleurs non autorisée par nous, et par conséquent 
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tout-a-fait incorrecte, d’un ouvrage publié par notre maison, 
et intitulé Lettres a ? Etrangére, par Honoré de Balzac, 
aurait émis des doutes serieux sur l’authenticité de 
quelques-unes de ces lettres. 

Nous donnons un démenti formel a cette allégation qui 
est de nature 4 nous causer un préjudice matériel et, 
surtout moral que vous comprendrez facilement. 

Toutes les lettres publiées par nous sont absolument 
authentiques ; les originaux sont entre les mains de M. le 
Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul (37, Boulevard du 
Régent, 4 Bruxelles) qui consentirait certainement a lés 
commiuniquer a toute personne aiitorisée qui lui en ferait 
la demande. ; 

ous vous demandons de vouloir bien publier la présente 
dans un de vos plus prochains numéros et vous prions, ~ 
Monsieur le Directeur, de recevoir l’assurance de nos 
sentiments distingués. 
P. Pon. Catmann Livy. 
Paris: 4 Avril, 1900. 


Maeterlinck and the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 


Str,—It is not my wish to answer in any detail Miss 
Underhill’s attack on my Maeterlinck article.. I merely 
want to explain, first, that my article was not intended as 
a complete study of Maeterlinck, but rather as a discussion 
of his poetry, regarded chiefly from the technical stand- 
point. His essays, his mysticism and philosophy, weré 
outside my consideration, except in so far as they enabled 
a reader to understand his artistic methods. No doubt 
I ought to have called the article ‘‘The Poetry of Maeter- 
linck,” or something of the sort, to avoid misunderstanding 
such as seems to have occurred. 

In the second place, I must caution your readers against 
accepting Miss Underhill’s summary of my article as 
accurate. I quote a sentence from her letter: “In all 
these plays Mr. Ropes, while denying Maeterlinck the 
dramatic gift, allows his power over the chords of pity and 
terror—but rather thinks Mr. Kipling does it better.” 
This obviously refers to the following paragraph of my 
article (the only place in which Kipling is mentioned at 
all): “This method of suggesting the supernatural [the 
passage refers to ‘L’Intruse,’ and to that play alone| 
without describing it, of building up an insistent horror 
out of common but inexplicable things, is not peculiar to 
Maeterlinck ; it is, in fact, the well-known device of skilful 
modern writers of weird and supernatural tales. Kipling 
has used it with great success, so has Guy de Maupassant. 
Maeterlinck’s style is more es than theirs, but less 
convincing.” This is what I said, and the meaning is 
tolerably obvious. ‘ L’Intruse” is a study in super- 
natural horror, in which Maeterlinck uses, and successfully 
uses, literary methods common to many modern writers. 
I mentioned Kipling and Maupassant, as I might have 
mentioned Stevenson and Sheridan Le Fanu. But such 
practised literary craftsmen as ro tng and Kipling 
give their readers a stronger shudder than does the 
mystical Maeterlinck, possibly because these two are 
habitually in contact with hard realities. I venture to 
assert that what I wrote is not in the least like what Miss 
Underhill says I wrote. Let your readers compare the 
two passages and judge for themselves. 

I must plead guilty, however, to ignoring “the strange 
stillness of the soul which is felt through his (Maeter- 
linck’s) works,” and I should be glad if Miss Underhill, 
or some other disciple of the Belgian master, would so far 
have pity on me as to explain what and whose soul is 


referred to, what this stillness is, whether serenity or 
silence or both, and why this serenity and silence of some- 
body’s soul should make a great dramatic poet, when 
Shakespeare had to content himself with emotion and ex- 
ression.—I am, &c., 
April 2, 1900. 
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‘“ Mudie’s! ”’ 


Str,—I feel surprised that the verdict against Mudie’s 
Library in the Vizetelly case has attracted so little notice. 
Surely it is against the public interest. Mudie’s will now 
have to start a corps of censors, and books which the 

ublic ought to read will be rejected by the Library 
use of references to living persons which are doubtful 
in their significance. Besides, on this new principle, 
where is responsibility for the circulation of a book to 
stop? How meny people “handle” a book before it 
reaches the public? Wholesale distributing agents, Her 
Majesty’s mails, wholesale carriers, retail booksellers, &c. 
Is an action for libel to lie against all these ? I represent 
in my family an unbroken subscription of over forty 
years to Mudie’s, and feel that they are good servants of 
the reading public, who ought not to be hampered in the 
way they bid fair to be.—I am, &c., 
London Institution, J. Spencer Curwen. 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.: April 4, 1900. 





Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 


Result of No. 28 (New Series). 


WE offered a prize last week for the best suggestion, within the 
limits of 200 words, of a subject for an historical novel. Apparently 
the task was too heavy, for very few readers have competed. The 
best suggestion is, we think, the following, contributed by Miss 
Grace Stebbing, West Dene, Moat Croft-road, Eastbourne : 


Why has no historical novel ever been woven around that wonder- 
ful Prince Henry of the fifteenth century, fifth son of John I., of 
Portugal ? 

Could more fascinating hero of romance be found than the young 
governor of the just-conquered military post, ardent student, pro- 
phetic learner, and, uncommon combination, philosophical mathe- 
matician with practical mind ? 

Britons, for gratitude, owe tribute to the memory of this prince- 
scholar. Many beloved invalids have been restored to health, many 
precious lives prolonged by the discovery of Madeira—discovery 
primarily owing to his determination and intuitive knowledge of 
what existed in the myateries of the unknown seas. 

As for the festively inclined, what thanks don’t they owe the 
wonderful sun-fed grapes of Madeira! What a picture might be 
the famished sailor's first feast on the lovely island which they had 
just named from its wealth of building wood. 

For a touch of comedy comes his captain’s discovery of Porto 
Santo, and letting loose thereon one solitary rabbit and her babies, 
which in two years had so multiplied as to eat their home into a 
desert, which, strangely enough, was the dowry of Columbus's first 
wife about fifty years later. 


Other suggestions include these : 


THE Mopearn PATRIOT, 


A youth burning to serve his country, becomes absorbed in the 
problem of life presented by the masses. He is sent to South 
Africa on a search for health. He finds it and wealth. There he 
sees a way to realise his dreams—in a vast region holding illimit- 
able possibilities as a British possession. With indomitable courage 
and energy he pursues his object. 

He meets and becomes deeply attached to the high-souled, ill- 
fated hero of Khartoum, who is the one man that peroeives the best 
in him. Inclined to follow his hero to Khartoum, he yet sticks to 
his guns in Africa, feeling his mission lies there; and also 
(perhaps) because of a secret, but hopelese, attachment to his hero’s 
sister, which he would overcome. 

Sheer force of character, with a singleness of purpose that 
brings all his powers to bear on the one issue, carries him through 
with eminent success, but not without jealous envy, and aspersions 
on his character as a money-grubber. 

The mistake of the Raid brings enmity swarming upon him. 
His adherents are the more enthusiastic. Undaunted by frustra- 
tions and disappointment, he still pushes on his work. He rescues 
a despairing lad from gambling away his life, and shakes him 
up to better things. 

Then war intervenes to carry out his designs, In the siege of 
his beloved Kimberley the real heart of the man shows itself to 
all, The lad, hit by a chance shot, dying. confesses his name a 
false one, and begs him to convey his few treasures to his 
mother—the love of his early life, [ A. C., London. } 
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Tue Foritorn Hopr, 


Pietrus Joubert, Boer, orphaned in childhood, inheriting from 
Huguenot ancestors higher instincts, finer feelings than those 
around him, poverty and hardships, endured as a matter of course 
by helpless ignorance, arouse his sympathies, He determines to 
rise, to show them a higher life than the mere wresting subsistence 
from Nature with little regard for humanity. 

He seizes opportunities, but honour often prevents him from 
pushing his advantage. Generally more or less misunderstood, he is 
regarded watchfully, suspiciously. R : , 

Acting-President in Burger’s absence fires his mind with the idea 
that here lies the way of usefulness. He contests the Presidency 
with his friend Kruger, is juggled out of his majority—as he may 
have lost his bride, owing to his rival's superior riches, se 

Krugerites influence opinion against him as a progressionist 
desiring unwished, and unneeded reforms ; as a friend to the hated 
Englisher—his visit to England later, a supposed proof. _ 

Accusations of treachery after the Raid nearly break his heart. 
Then, only, he becomes aware of Kruger’s jealousy, and the prevail- 
ing feeliog. 

His opposition to the war goes against him ; but his conduct of it 
is trusted in. Misfortunes follow and oppress him. Cronje’s sur- 
render forbodes the end. He succumbs to Death with a broken- 
hearted sense of his life’s failure. Then his loss is deplored, and his 
character appreciated. 

[A. C, London. ] 


Tue ROMANCE OF THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD! 
AND Lucy, LADY CARLISLE, 

The exciting events of the time form an excellent framework for 
a study of the celebrated characters who made history by the force 
of their own personalities, The group of popular leaders, headed 
by Pym and Hampden, once Wentworth's intimates, becoming his 
mortal foes, who hound him to death ; his own complex character 
urging him, by a mixture of ambition and unselfish devotion to 
Charles, to adopt a policy that has made his name execrated ; the 
vacillating King, persistently thwarting till he ruined the man he 
loved, and stooping to accept the supreme sacrifice of his death ; 
Henrietta Maria, mischievous and intriguing, trying to win over 
Strafford’s enemies by midnight and backstair conferences ; Lady 
Carlisle, beautiful, witty, and gay, courted equally by Voltaire and 
by Laud, accused of every moral baseness, but using her utmost 
finesse to save the man she truly loved—these are the actors in the 
swiftly moving tragedy that brought Wentworth to the scaffold, 
where, noble and dauntless, never reproaching the master who 
abandoned him, he died with a courage worthy of a better cause, 
Here is material for a dramatic and touching story. 

[M. C. B., Ascot. } 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Eq., London Bridge, commenced 1176 on site of old wooden 
structure, and completed by the French vriest-engineer Isembert, 
1209. Charter of engagement given by King John, though pro- 
bably thus thwarting English feeling, the masons of the country 
being noted for their powers ia throwiog arche:. 

It is an 2arly instance of an almost na:ional undertaking, lista of 
donors in all parts of the country showing that the public spirit 
was stirred by the endeavour to serve and beautify London. 

Or, the Order of the Puntife or engineer-monks of the twelfth 
centary, whose bridge-building and roadmuking were great aids to 
the progress of civilised intercourse. 

Or, the building of Bow Bridge by order of Queen Mathilda (who, 
it is suggested, was wetted in crossing the ford) ; the maintenance 
and repair undertaken Jater by the Abbess of Barking, and by her 
handed on to the later monastery. The abbot permitted a house 
to be built and the charge of the bridge to devolve on the tenant, 
who levied taxes on passers-by, except the nobility ! 

This would be a romance of work, not of fighting, and claims a 
Kipling or a Stevenson. The curious hero of the present historical 
novel, who has five sore wounds, but recovers from them after a 
meal of bread and burgundy sufficiently to ride thirty miles, would 
be absent. There need be no absence of love-interest, however 
the race of engineers and masons still continues. 

[S. C., Brighton. ] 


Replies received also from Miss C., York ; L. G., Reigate. 








Competition No. 29 (New Series). 


On page 296 of this number of the ACADEMY will be found a letter 
from Mr. Arnold White, pointing out the necessity for a word to 
cover all Greater Britons, and not only Greater Britons but also 
Irishmen. “Colonial,” he points out, is too local, and “ Britisher” 
excludes the Irish. We offer a prize of a guinea for the best 
suggestion, 

RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, April 10, Each answer must be accompanied by 
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the coupon to be found in the first colamn of p, 300, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on vompetitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


Our SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETITION, 


The following were received up till the date of the closing of the 
competition on March 31. The names of the prize winners will be 
announced in our issue of April 28: Josefa, Perseverentia, Nix, 
Ultimo, Ruppredito, Rusby, Leonard Eliot, Peter Wynsel, Dick 
Whittington, Persevéro Magda, Y. A. M., Bevil MacDonald, Sleepy, 
Free-will, Rhymer, Lena, Paul Ives, Aspira, Erin, M. C. B., Arden, 
Annandale, Boye Tara, Coz, Sir Guyon, Catherine Seyton, Tancred, 
Pegasus, Will o’ the Mill, Pierrette, Bisnullah, Sostratus, Hampton 
Clovelly, Chione, Locris, Hippeus, Hugo, Linda, Mabel Cook, 
Oleander, Sunshine, Frances, Parva, Tarantula, Wanderer, Simple 
Rondeau, Sadelbia, Weller, Percy Schofield, Schola Regia, Joan 
Symple, Letebos, Sterne, J. J. Ellis, Il Penseroso, Lorraine, Viking, 
Waterwitch, Ylime, A. H., Theta, Puffin, Chelsea Bun, Mary Jane, 
Walfruna, Aqoz Sulis, T. Valmot, Erin-go-bragh. Ursa Minor, 
Scribbler, Davy, Bonnet Rouge, Stella, Lee Lorton, Anna Howe, 
Cornubia, W. H. L. Pool, Grace Hope, Goos, Prox, Abana, Ambo, 
John Quill, The Young Usurper, The Black Rosary, Sybilline, 
Maylre, Red Feather, Tweep, Seph, Tutus in undis, Ad arma ces- 
eantes, Yacol, A. D. A., Brentano, Wintonella. Romeo, Job Wilkins, 
Brugglesmith, Errie, Iona, Stream, Verbeia, Dunkeld, Super, West- 
minster, Schatz, Omicron, Boreas, Bentor, Stina, Tramp, Porlock, 
Trebla, Sweet Pea, Highland, Miser, Clyde, Glenorie, Dreamer, 
Sauerkraut, Henry Brandauer, Sappho, Thais, John Stuart, Gobio, 
Rhodesia, Gwéno, Melmoth, Epictetus, L’Inconnu, Hesper, Newton 
Dons, Fulford, Robin Hood, Pro Patria, Fermain, Patience, Pepino, 
Jap, Palomides, Conal More, Amalfi, A. Lester, The Absolute 
Stranger, Misty Law, T. Cavers, Skylark, Peter the Poet, Merrick, 
Ralph Leyland, Aldah, Tartar, Joseph Marle, Youghy Boughy Bo, 
Daleth, Sorbonne, Dinna Forget, Aliquis, Cadmus, Valentine, Skerry, 
Arthur Beaumont, Allan Park, Jasper, Torquay, Ystwyth, Rolling 
Stone, The Boy, Shanavest, Pictor Ignotus, Novarum, Hamerton 
Yorke, O. Riginal, Leicester, Ser Hughie, The Second Person, 
Tragelaphos, Alchemist, Ethleen, Le Réveur, Hildee, Minater, 
Kinone, Silberhorn, Adria, Hyksos, Frisia, Amapola, Mauraithe, 
Sinloc, El Kahira, B. Earp, Mcntana, Schellen Berg. 








New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


DoctrrinE AND DoctrinaL D1sruPpTIoN. 
By W. H. Mattock, 


We refer elsewhere to this book, of which the following 
is the last sentence: “The aim of the present volume has 
been no more than this—to show the Protestant, and 
especially the Anglican Protestant, of to-day, be- 
wildered by doubts and difficulties, that if this voice of 
the organic [Catholic] Church be illusory, all doctrinal 
Christianity—the miracle of Christ’s birth and death, 
the miracle of the Resurrection and the Atonement, re- 
garded as objective truths, are equally illusory also.” 
(Black. 6s.) 


On THE Eve or THE War. By Evetyn Crcr, M.P. 


This is the narrative of a journey in the Transvaal last 
autumn, in which the author met and conversed with 
Presidents Kruger and Steyn, Mr. Schreiner, and other 
influential men. He endeavours to state political aspects 
of the crisis as they existed, or were thought to exist, on 
the eve of the conflict. (Murray.) 


CoMPILED BY 


Mrs. Detany (Mary GRANVILLE) : 
Gxrorce Pasron. 


A Mewnorr, 1700-1788. 


This is a useful abridgment of the voluminous Awto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, published in 
six volumes in 1861-62 at five pounds the set. Some 


unpublished letters have been drawn upon by the present 
(Grant Richards. ) 


editor. 
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First anp Last Poems. By AraBsetia Snore, 


A note on this book will be found in our Bibliographical 
column. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 


Hints on tHE Conpucr or Busrngss, 
Pusiic AND PRIVATE. By Sir Courtenay Boyiz. 


“The active man riseth not so much by his strength as 
the expert by his stirrups,” is the motto of this volume of 
business maxims by the Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
The sixteen chapters deal with such subjects as the Opening 
and Closing of Letters, Notes, Labour-Saving Appliances, 
The Use of Experts, Compilation of Reports, Interviews, 
Deputations, &c., &c. (Macmillan. 3s, 6d.) 


A Brier History or 
Eastern Astra. By J. C. Hannan. 


By Eastern Asia Mr. Hannah means all Asia except 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
The book has a useful relation to many political problems 
of the present day, dealing as it does with such great 
historical processes as ‘‘ The Russian Conquest of Siberia,” 
“The War between English and French in India,” ‘The 
arriy of Japan and its Results,” &c., &. (Unwin. 

s. 6d. 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Gardner (Edmund G.), Dante .......00...ccscssssrerssssssesssercesseesessoves (Dent) net 1/0 
Haberlandt (Michael), Ethnology ...........sssscssesssse » ens eeDCehednepens (Dent) net 1/0 
Trench (Maria), The Passion Play ............+0++ Kegan Paul) net 1/6 





Carrington (Fitz Roy), Tne Queen’s Garland ............ 0.00000. (Duckworth) 2/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Macquoid (Kath. S. and Gilbert S.), Im Paris ........0....cscsssessseceeeeeecereoseeees 1/0 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Cook’s Literary and Historical Map of London .................0008 (Cook & Son) 2/0 
MacGunn (John), The Making of Character: Some Educational Aspects 
CED: cn. andetinanetielinsinannentanseneh subiieingiinast «hind (Camb. Univ. Press) 


V. W., A Book of Comfort: Being Selections from the Psalms. 
(Duckworth & Co.) net 1/0 


Major (Thomas), Leaves from a Squatter’s Note Book ..........00....+ (Sands) 
Taylor (Benjamin), Storyology : Esrays in Folk-Lore, Sea-Lore, — Plant- 
oagunoesengcousnneriecsececbocescene spies OseERObenseeEDasebes: eebesseesccs><«. dosned Stock) 


re 
Weguelin (H. W.), Carnations and Picotees for Garden and Exhibition 
(Newnes) 3/6 
Hasluck (Paul N.), Electric Bells .............cccccccssssscseceree * ss+s+seeeee(C@@SEll) 
Dixon (William Scarth), The Sport of —- silmipisereanininis (Grant Richards) .10/6 
Spencer (Eaward), The Great Game, and How It is Played 
(Grant Richards) 


Advanced Book-Keeping .....0:0:.cssceecsses esseeees sssesseeseeseeeee(Pitman & Bons} 
Business Terme GNE PRIGSCB.00...000.0000000000000s sersceressescesees (Pitman & Sons 
Eyre-Todd (George), Morison’s Chronicle of the Year’s News of 1399: a 
BOE BE TD cc 0 oc ciss, o-corcccinqnce, ecvesescsensesnens cabeercoesqness (Morison) 
Loch (C. 8.), The Annual Charities Register and Digest ......... (Longmans) 
The Official Year Book of the Church of England, 1900............ (8.P.C.K.) 


Army Administration: a Business View. By Centurion 
(Constable & Co,) 
Goodrich (Arthur), Our South African Empire ............ heated (Pearson) net /6 
Royal Unrversity of Ireland: Calendar for 1900 .., (Thom & Co., Dublin) 


NEW EDITIONS, 


Africanus, The Transvaal Boers ......000-.s..s00seeseeeseeeeeeee + (Marshall & Sons) 2/0 

Shakespeare’s Works. Vols. XI. and XUL, ...sccccsccecsteesesseeereeeeee Newnes) 1/0 

Annandale (Charles), Concise English Dictionary ........:.......ceccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 3/8 

Huxley (Thomas H.), Lessons in Elementary Physiology ...... piocuet} 

Trench (Richard Chenevix), In Time of War......................65 K 

Dickens (Charles), The Old Curiosity Shop .............. 

Dickens (Charles), Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz 

Thackeray (W. M.), Pendennis ..............cccccscssrssseecssssesessores sduieda (Nelson) 

Smith (Sir W.), A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
OGMARETE ..000000s.0cccc-cocrsccrccessecce + coe enccscescosessonccees M 

A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to London 

Kelly (Edmond), Government or Human Evolution ( 

The Chiswick Shakespeare: Midsummer Night’s Dream, King Lear ...... 


New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 












Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the AcapEMy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CATALOGUES. 





ot Nang BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES. — The APRIL CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly seduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon ‘application to W. H. 
Smiru & Son, enenied Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C, 














ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


‘CATALOGUES post free on eta. 


BABpEKeER’ Ss & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonpox, W. 


ANTED, INQUIRIES for + ESTIMATES 

for PRINTING PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, 
by a Firm of Printers in the Provinces (with 
Equipped with Linos 
Pusiica- 


BOOKS, &c., 
direct communication with London). 
and Plant for producing high-class w« ork. —Address, “ 
TIONS,” " John Haddon & Co., Salisbury Square, F.¢ 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
KTS, SELL’ & Paya oN, ry ye Bsies 
id Publish 12, Gough Square, ee! 
ano. hevoapectnlly Sail lt Rotary and other fast ‘Machines 
for printin, illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 14, 2%, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New J urnals. 
‘Pasilities u the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tisiag and Publishing Departments conducted. 
65121. Tel h “ Africanism, London.” 


Televh 


-‘High- Class Bookbinding. 


Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 


etyle or pattern. 
JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 
40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 





ITERARY RESEARCH. _« _ Gentiemen. 
euperionced tn 14 in Literary Work, and who access e 
Author sean taquiting sesistanse tm Linesery ‘Re- 
uthor or an requiring 
search, or in ine Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Syen’e’, — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dattas, 151, Strand, London, W. 





YPE-WRITING.—MSS., PLAYS. é&c 
promptly TYPED. Special attention to Scientific and 
Tabular Documents. Price List and peepaene on application. 
—L. em 31, Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 











YPE-WRITING promptly and yon 
10d. per 1,000 words. S*mples and references. 
Multi- t.. nadress, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 





YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; 

TY PE-WRITING. — NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS care- 

fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 

References to Authors.--Write for terms to E. Gaanam, 23, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECEK > ARH GZ, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the enecarepement of Thrift the Bank receives small sams 
2 deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
FOR _—, SHILLINGS PER } See, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 29, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (desortbed fully on page 
298) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose st with thetr reply. 














DUCATIONAL SERIES for DISPOSAL. 
yrights, Stereotype Plates, Illustrations, and 


— Co 
ao of Pe blications. a a! retiring. £3000 
uired.—Address K., Acapemy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, 





OYAL LITERARY FUND. 





The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.MG., Lord 
Chief Justice of England, will preside at the 110th ANNIVER- 
paar DiNKaS, 7 WEDNESDAY, May 2nd, at the HOTSL 

ECIL, Stran C., at 7 for 7.30 p m. precisely. 

yy A ee to serve as Stewards are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary, 

LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 


7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


LIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.— 
MILTON'S Sapeon esti at 8ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL llth, 
at 3 o'clock. Prices 18. to 5s. Tickets at the Box'0 ce. 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES 
—MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
wi Si ee: English aud Foreign G vernesses for Resident 
Engagements. —Centrat Recistay ror Té&acHErs, 
25, Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
IMRBI. EDON HIGH SCHOOL. os Mrs. 
J.T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst, Woodside. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
“ Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
Lansdowne, Bishop and Mra. Barry, Col. and Mrs. Chenevix 
Trench. and others. 








HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 


Established 1820. Roe mana Dy hy Roya! Charter 1886. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Tigh-clese education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, as Resident or Day ipl. Preparation for University 
= Ar Ex Supervision in 


Trainin department for UN, students in prepara- 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Tlome in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students ant for a few children under ten years of age. 


MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 











The Course of Study is arranged to an Engiueer for Em- 
peement in Euro India, and “ay “Golonies, About 40 
tudents will be admitted in’ September The 
of State will offer them for Competition ‘twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works ment, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
whe Department, and One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


QT. 1 SABTEOLOEST HOSPITAL “and 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY Ist, 1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, 
— ect to the Collegiate regulations. 

Hospital contains aservice of: 750 beds. Scholarships and 

m < the aggregate value of nearly £200 are awarded 
anuually 
Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other 
Loudon University Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., ard for 
other Higher yan” 

Toere is a large, t well equipped cricket ground. 

For further particulars bn i equipes or by ener to the 
Warpen of the College, St. Burtholomew’s Hospital, E. 

A Handbook forw forwarded on a application. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, Manouzsrzr. 





SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 
THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


“ An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes .....full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 
British Weekly. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 


mons, 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautijul Illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
1 age, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.” —Christian World Pulpit. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons 
“* The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of il/ustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.”” 
Methodist Times. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons, 
“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unle«rned, and yet have sufficient ,Tichness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 
New York Observer. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 

Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North tritish Daily Mail. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 


exquisite literary finish.”’— Christian Lea 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAM#S HENRY MARTYN, 
Containing over 5(0 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
‘““THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 


tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 
The Freeman says: ‘‘ Preachers and teachers will 
find in = ony ‘hel ful a. 
The Glasgow Hero “They will probably 
interest pal instruct ar Pte would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 


Now Ready, Second Edition, ——_ 8vo, cloth boards 


. 1s. 6d., post " 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec- 
tures on the S oa tires 9 of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORS TH, M 
“Explains the position of ‘religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.”— Manchester Guardian. 
** Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”—Christian World. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 1s, 6d., post free. 
THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
it 


free. 
OUR PRINCIPLES : a Congregationalist 
Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s... post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Minierers 
trom Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: ‘‘ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational a, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillings.” 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. post free. 


CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
John Penry, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. [Illustrated by Frank 4. 





Simpson. 
“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and of style.” 
v. ARcHIBALD Durr, D.D. 





London 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lrp., 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holboro, W.°. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST. 


A book of interest in view of the production of 
MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM'S NEW PLAY. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC.. 6s. 


ENTITLED 


CAPTAIN SATAN. 
rom the French of sh GALLET. 
With pV t- ved Portrait of — de Bergerac. 
word re <s of the and salient ex- 
ia soldier, poet, 





1 

a i one Beran of the most con 
renchmen of the seventeenth ro 
Dai’: Telegraph. 


EW POLISH WRITER. 
ANIMA "VILIS: 


A Tale of the Great Siberian Steppe. 


By MARIA RODZITEWICZ 
by Count 8. C. pe SOISSONS. és. 
ilis,” in " ddition to its powertal characterisation, 
urports to give a a presentation of Siberia and its life. 
pa p> 5 Sapeete a mode of existence py very different from the 


BY ‘THE we = 3 oe as MN a VADiS.” 


IN the NEW PROMISED LAND. 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo Vadis” 
Translatei from the original Polish by Count de 
—— ae new Photogravure Portrait of Henryk 

enkie 
“Tale of a simple-minded Polish peasant and his daughter. 
yong claapiiolay is quaintly Ly- out in one clever touch. 
several scenes are full of colour and intensity, He is a 
TC. of power.”-——Pall Mall Gazette. 


MAURUS JOK4I’S FAMOUS NEW NOVEL. 
THE POOR ‘PLUTOORATS 6s. 
jy Mavess OT, Author of “ Black Diamonds,” “ A 


th fine + — h_ Photo- 
vure po Destaats of the Author. Translated by NISBET 


vigour of dramatic incident and vivid cnpioerpent 

there is not one of Jékai's tales that can pas this. In all the 

te which make Jékai’s wild Hun ius seen. 
weird ad lurid story is supreme.” a Bal Me ‘Mall Gace 


CURTIS venue ee nova. 


JOCELYN ERKOLL 6s. By Curtis 


YORKE, Author of “Once.” “Because of the Child,” 
a valeutine,” &c. With five Photogravure Portrait of the 


Au 
“Will be ‘read with interest. Pauline Etheredge is skilful 
touched in.”— Daily Chronicl+. P ad 
London : Jarrotp & Sons, 1° & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes...... full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 


British Weekly. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
mons. 
“ Felicitous exposition, rug; rugged » intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.” — ord and Work. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
rmons. 

“* They show the same wonderfal fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”—Christian World Pu'pit. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons 


il 
spicuously picturesque 








“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with » keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of il ustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the er.’ 

Merhodist Times. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“They are plain enough to be uvderstood by the 
unlearned, ard yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 
New York Observer. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John, 
**No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 
North british Daily Mail. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


®ermons. 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarshi . most 
exquisite literary finish.”’— Christian Lea 


London : 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lrp., 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Huiborn, W.C. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 392. APRIL, 1900. 8vo, price 6s. 
L THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 
IL. FICTION and PHILANTHROPY. 
IIL RELIGION im GREEK LITERATURE. 
IV. MORRIS and ROSSETTI. 


V. THE STRUGGLE for ITALIAN 
(1815-1849). 


VI. CAPPADOCIAN DISCOVERIES. 
VIL. ALEXANDER LESLIE and PRINCE RUPERT.; 
VIII. THE EVOLUTION of the STARS. 
IX. PARTITION of the WESTERN PACIFIC. 
X. DEAN MILMAN. 
XL GREAT BRITAIN and SOUTH AFRICA. 
London: ; Loxomans, Green & Co, 


INDEPENDENCE 


THE ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 58. APRIL, 1900. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1. Articles. 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT re rt. the Gres 
of the CROWNS. By ROBERT 8. Part L. 


THE RELATIONS of DEFOE and mae 
THOMAS BATESON. ecuet es: 


THE FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND UND 
WALPOLE. By BASIL WILLIAMS. Part I - 


COLONEL CRADOCK’S MISSIONS to EGYPT. By 
Professor ALFRED STERN. 


2. Notes and Documents. —3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices 
Periodical Publications @ 


_London : Lonemans, GREEN & Co. 





PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


The following have appeared, and some of 
the numbers containing them can still be 
obtained ; or Complete Sets may be had 
separately for 3s, 6d. :— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8S. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIsT. 





NEW VOLS. JUST PUBLISHED. 
MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 


CLASSICS. 


Edited by A: W. POLLARD. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


In 8 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefato = 
dealing with the events which have induced 
the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal 
Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


FROM SEA TO SEA, 


And other Sketches. 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


RE-ISSUE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES 
of the 


THE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 


Eaited, with Short Introductions and Footnotes, 
by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Globe 8vo, bound 
in ¢loth, price 1s. each; roan, gilt tops, 2s, each, 


By the late F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


VILLAGE SERMONS in OUTLINE 


By the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, 
D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady 
Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University 
of Oamb Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 68. 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
Works by the late 


CANON J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND 


PARISH. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net; Illustrated 
Edition, 12s, net. 


MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY ; 


or, Historical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby 
Records, Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and 
EXPLOITS of TWO SCHOOLBOYS. Crown 


PLAYHOURS and HALF- 


HOLIDAYS; or, Further Experiences of Two 
Schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE LAST of the GIANT- 


KILLERS ; or, the Exploits of Sir Jack of Danb 
Dale. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d.; also in extra gilt bind 
ing, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, 
— =A ~ is. 0d, to the Court of Fairy Realm. 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
By E. WERNER. 


FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Wer- 


NER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUCCESS, and HOW HE WON IT. 


By E. WERNER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., London, 
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CHATTO&WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


THE UNCHANGING EAST. By 


ROBERT BARR. With Frontispiece. Or. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A brisk and cheerfully written volume of experiences of 
travel in Egypt, Tripoli, the Holy Land, &.....A happy lack of 
dates and raphical information will not be resented by the 
desultory Soler —Outlook. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 


Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Authorof “The 
Shadow of the Sword.” 

“Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early experi- 
ences in London for much of the incidental matter in this story. 
....'Andromeda’ is a strange tale rendered still stranger by the 
singular beauty of the girl..... The story as a whole is excel- 
lent '"—Glasgow Herald. : 

“It is vigorously written ; it is set in picturesque scenes; it 
tells a romantic story, and it describes an attractive heroine. 
....A very ble and a very sympathetic story. It is cer- 
tainly one of the best which Mr. Buchanan has given us for 
quite a long time.”—Echo. 7 

“In creating the shagey sailor savage, Matt Watson, Mr. 
Buchanan has been forcible and clever; that much abused 
word ‘ powerful’ is excusable in this case..... Altogether the 
book is good reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is well constructed, well written, and readable, and will 
find, we may be sure, a very considerable public.”—Globe. 


THE SON of the HOUSE. By 


BERTHA THOMAS, Author of *‘ The Violin Player.” 





“A pleasant domestic story, such as the author has more than 
once shown that she can te, and her ers will not fail to 
be charmed by it. Its stronger passages r fresh wi 


her power of developing character, and working out a situation 
on convincing lines.”— Atheneum. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. 


By ALGERNON GISSING. . 

“Of engrossing interest... Samy J pulsating with life, full of 
energy and action, and ab ling in inst of literary skill 
and finish.”—Pall Mall . 

“A strong and picturesque story..... A powerful piece of 
work."—Standard. . 


SOUR GRAPES : a Romance. 
“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding 
ted Barbara 


J. F. CORNISH. 
whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hear 
Ashleigh is the more winsome.”—S n. 

“An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is un- 
folded in a style at once vigorous and polished. The book will 
be with interest by all who can appreciate a good story 
well told.”—Studio. 





THREE-ANO-SIXPENNY STORIES. 
A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah Tytler, 

Author of “‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Godd “ [April 26. 
-AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the 


Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “In 
the Niger Country.” 


WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: Theatrical 
Life as itis. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
“The stories are powerful, and though * Dagonet’ is a jester, 
his jesting is often akin to tears.”— Weekly Sun. 
“A very graphic picture... .. The fact that the book is here 
and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the 
public.”"—Globe. 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Campbell 
PRAED, Author of “ Nulma. 
“A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern colour.” 
A 


Y. 
MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. 
CROKER, Auth-r of “ Terence,” &c. 
“An entertaining novel..... A very cachenting gory.” 


anity Fair. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 
A mess MAN’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. 


DELL. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mallock. 


SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By James 
FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By Mrs. Hunger- 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Sarah 
TYTLER. 

BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By Aian 
ST. AUBYN 


THE WOOING of MAY. By Alan St. Aubyn. 


ves Goer of her PRIDE. By Mrs. Alex- 
THE STEP-MOTHER. By Mrs. Alexander. 


THE WAY of a WOMAN. By L. T. Meade. 
A SON of ISHMAEL. By L. T. Meade. 
THE SIREN. By L. T. Meade. [Apri 19. 
BIRCH DENE. By William Westall. 


ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William Westall. 
With 6 Mlustrations. 


ONE MAID’S MISCHIEF. By G. Manvill 
FENN. (April 19. 
IN JEOPARDY. By G. Manville Fenn. 
DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Manville Fenn. 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. 


___ Popular Edition. SIXPENCE. 














BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS on 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. With the Additi 
HENRY ELLIS. A New Edition. Crown 8v0, cloth, - ad, 


London ; Cxarro & Winpvs, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 





Fredk. Warne & Co.’s Publications 


Just Published. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE 
UNIFORM WITH 


NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 


(Now in ite Six Hundred and Twenty-first Thousand). 


THE NUTTALL 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


a 


























Being a Concise and Comprehensive 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. JAMES WOOD, - 
Editor of “‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary,” and 
Compiler of the *‘ Dictionary of Quotations,”’ 


It is Issued in Four Styles. 
1. Incloth gilt, strongly bound 








Large crown 8vo. 
- price 3s. 6d. 


2. Inhalf-morocco,marblededges ,, 5s, Od. 
3. In half-moroeco, gilt top, with 

patent index ..... a «a oe 
4. In half-calf, extra marbled 
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Tue publishers of “The Nuttall Encyclopedia” 
believe that with the enormous spread of education 
amongst all classes there exists a large demand for a 
popular Encyclopedia of General Information, in a 
— volume, handy of reference, and at a price 
within the reach of all—in fact a work which can be 
corstantly turned to for information in a concise form 
on matters of daily intercourse, but foreign in the 
main to the class of topical and necessarily ephemeral 
matter prepared for the public by the important 
annuals and almanacs; and the work herewith an- 
nounced has been expressly compiled to meet this 
demand, 
THE DISTINCTIVE POINTS ARE :— 


1. Its Cheapness.—The cloth style costs 3s, 6d. 
for a volume containing 700 pages, closely, but very 
clearly printed, with upwards of 16,000 terse articles, 
an exceptional number of references of encyclopedic 
character, and one which places the practical utility 
of the work on » scale far above its one-volume rivals, 
and enables it to compare favourably in usefulness 
with vast treasure-houses of information, such as the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

2. The Value of ite Contents.—In the 
Rev. James Wood, the Editor of “‘ Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary,” the Publishers have had the services of 
an Editor whose skill and experience have enabled 
him, first, to select what particulars ought to be given 
under each reference; and, second, to present the 
facts in a style at once clear and concise. He has, 
therefore, been able to give within a small compass 
the gist of information which could only be obtained 
after extensive literary research ; and for most pur- 

s for which reference is usually made to an 
ncyclopedia the information given here will, it is 
believed, be found sufficient. 

3. its Handiness and Readiness of 
Reference.— Under one alphabetical arrangement 
its short pithy articles will yield at a glance, on num- 
berless occasions, the information likely to be sought 


or. 

“*The Nuttall Encyclopedia” is an attempt ito com- 
bine in one compact volume information on nearly all 
the subjects discussed in larger ones. Especially 
such as come under the categories of HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 


SCIENCE and ART, and relateto LITERATURE, | 


PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS, &c., particularly in 
connection with the names of the eminent men who 
have contributed to these. 

4 its Special Features—Some special 
features not usually found in an Encyclopedia have 
been added, notably notices of eminent men still 
living, and entries explanatory of names in Fiction; 
all, however, under the single alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

While it is hoped that “ The Nuttall Encyclopedia” 
will be found by all classes a valuable and necessary 
book of reference, its price and scope should commend 
it especially to 
The careful Newspaper Reader; 

Heads of Families, with children at 
school, whose persistent questions 
have often to go without an answer; 

The Schoolmaster and Tutor; 

The Student with a shaliow purse; 

The Busy Man and Man of Business. 

This Work can be obtained at all Booksellers’ in 
the United Kingdom and Colonies. Full Prospectus 
on Application. 


Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 








A. & 0. BLACK’S LIST 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL 
DISRUPTION : 


Being an Examination of the Intellectual 
Position of the Church of England. 
By W. H MALLOCK, 
Author of “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” ‘‘ Labour 
and the Popular Welfare,” &c. 

“A closely reasoned and dispassionate inquiry, 
which should have interest for all thoughtful Church- 
men.” —The Gutlook. . 

“A distinctly ambitious werk dealing more «r less 
with that very conflict between science and religion 
which has recently been dramatised, so to speak, in 
the last controversy, and death of Dr. St. George 
Mivart.”— The Academy. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


By JOAN K. INGRAM, LL.D., 
Author of “ A History of Political Economy,” ‘‘ A 
History of Slavery,” &c. 

“Tt bears the character of a solemn profession of 
faith, the profession of a faith deeply pondered and 
long held in silence, but now in advan years 
disclosed and commended to the thoughtful and open- 
minded of mankind.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.RS., 
Hon. Fellow of #xeter College, Oxford, Director of 
the Natural History ments of the British 
Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anato inthe Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illuet To be compl 
in 10 Parts. NOW READY, Part Ill. THE 
ECHINODERMA. By F. A. BATHER, M.A., 
Assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., and E. 8. 
GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo, in paper covers, 
price 12s, 6d, net ; or in cloth, 15s, net. 

“Tt is marked by three characteristics, which, 
indeed, may be regarded as now indispensable to any 
scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in the illus- 
trations, which are numerous and, of course, specially 
drawn by, or under the direction of, the author; a 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms; and complete bibliographies on each 
branch of the subject.’”’— Literature. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. net. 
SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual 
Characters. 
By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 
Containing 32 Illustrations. 

**Mr, Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolu- 
tion in answer to the problem: What are the causes 
which have produced the three kinds of structural 
difference in animals? He supports his theory by 
facts and illustrations drawn mainly from the works 
of others. A book of distinct scientific importance. ‘The 
present volume is well printed, and profasely illus- 
trated with carefully executed figures.””— The Outlook. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8v0, cloth, price 7s. 64, net. 


By KARL PEARSON, M.A., F.RBS., 
Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in 
niversity College, London. 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revisedandmuch Enlarged 
Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Natural 

Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 

Account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work 

= this direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the 

‘ext. 

“Tt is still a grammar in that it deals with the 
foundations of science; but a far more ambitious 
title might have been given to so comprehensive a 
work.” — The kman. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION toSTRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 


Part II. Flowerless Plants. 
Third Edition. 

By D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., F.RS., 
Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

** It stands out from the ever-increasing crowd of 
guides, text-books, and manuals, in virtue not only of 
originality of design, but also of the fact that the 
subjects treated have been specially investigated for 
the purpose of the book, so that we have not the mere 
compilation of a book-man but an account on 

the results of the author’s own observation.”’ 
Natural Science. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


























